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See your B.F. Goodrich dealer today and save 


Hundreds of different 
B.E Goodrich truck tires! 

One gives you lowest cost per mile 


The right tire on your truck may save you as much as 50?S on tire costs, Do 
you know whicli of tiie dozen or more different-type tires that fit your 
wheels is right for the job? Your nearby B. I'. Goodrich dealer does. He 
knows that the roads you travel, the loads you carry, the speeds you drive, 
even the section of the country in wliich you operate — all have a bearing 
on the choice of the right tire! 

Take advantage of the free tire recommendation service B.F. Goodrich 
dealers give. They have available all tire types and treads in different con- 
structions, designed specially for the kind of trucking job you have. Get 
the tire that will giveyow lowest cost per mile. See the B. F. Goodrich man 
today. He’s listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
B.F.Gootirkh Tire Co., A Division of The B.P.Goodrich Co., Akron IQ, Ohio, 



Smileage/ 


specify B. F. Goodrich Tubeless or tube-type tires 
when ordering new trucks or trailers 


B.F.Goodrich truck tires 


1^ TS« S.F.Goo'lrich Compony 
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L to R, Messrs. CoHard. Nyetand. Cox and Vogel pinning a 


Now available: non-resident memberships 
in a state of mind 


Elcclrifying news ! Wc'vc just learned the Lower Montgomery 
Street Olive or Onion Society is oflering an escajie (rom this 
anxious world. They are accepting a{)plications from kindred 
spirits who wish to join tlieir slate of mind as non-resident 
members. 

The Lower Montgomery Street Olive or Onion Society has 
devoted untold time and thought to their boon com|ianiun — 
the Dry Martini. They have eschewed the farcical 10-to-l 
martini In favor of a more plausible 3-to-l model. .\nd praise 
be. the society has appointed Cresta Blanca Triple-Dry W hite 
Wrmouth as the vermouth. The more literate members say 
Cresta Blanca has captured a divine alchemy of herbs and 
wines that made the society's choice absurdly simple. Hurry 
to your dealer's— there's so little time! 


And if you'd like to up yourself phiIoso|)hically. by all means 
apply for the society's visa to the mental state we mentioneil 
above. But don't write to Cresta Blanca. If you wish to apply 
for a non-resident membership in LMSOQS. send for your 
application directly to: Messrs, \bgel. .\yeland. Cox ami 
Collard. Tasting Committee. Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Onion Society. 127 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
-t, California, hope you get in! 


CRESTA BLANCA 

TRIPLE-DRY WHITE VERMOUTH 

CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE. CALIFORNIA 
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Cottf: Ohio Stall football ^ 

The oom>pah nf the band is 
a major part of the football 
pageant, especially at Ohio 
State, where the tooters on 
this week'.s cover toot. Their 
loyal fans are on page 22. 

Pholoitaph bt Jtrry Cookt 


Next week 



^ In a spectacular sequence 
in color, weekend cliffhanger 
James McCarthy employs his 
spider's web of ropes to con- 
quer a six-foot overhang in 
ruggerlrock-climbingcountry. 


► From South Bend. Dallas 
and East I..ansing, on-the- 
spot reports of the three ma- 
jor games of the week: Notre 
Dame-Army. Oklahoma- 
Texas, .Michigan Stale-Pitt. 


► I.ucky McDaniel’s “in- 
stinct shooting" method 
leaches you to shoot with 
amazing accuracy from hip 
or shoulder. Gradunto Stu- 
dent .Martin Knne tells how. 


SPOIIT.S ILLUSTRATED puh- 
liabrd weekly hy TIME Inc.. 
540 -No. Michigan Avc., ('hicago 
1 1. III. Sceond-rlaw postage paid 
at Chicago, 111. and at addition- 
al mailing otficci. .Subscription: 
U.S. <1: (Canada $7,51) one year. 
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At last, ftiuih'l!/ Scotch you can carry with you comfortably. 
VAT GU tenths and pints are packaged for your 
convenience - in a jigger-top. pocket-fitting flask. See your 

favorite retailer and enjoy VAT G9 wherever you go. 

IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY • NEW YORK 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF. 



New! a Power ful 
transistor radio no 
bigger than 
a pack of 
cigarettes!^ 


Philco Veep Is a totally new way to enjoy radio. It's 
a powerful 3-transiator radio —actually no bigger tKan a 
pack of cigaretleat Slip it in your pocket or handbag, 
Veep's as easy to carry as your wallet or comb. Set 
Philco's new oa lance d-tonc Ear Speaker— listen to music, 
news, the weather as you go about chores or sports. 
Enjoy top tunes as you shop, surf- 
cast or roam me golf links. See the 
Veep at your Philco dealer's today. 
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PHILCO 

Vest-Pocket Transistor Radio 


LOOK AHEAD. ..AND YOU'LL CHOOSE PHILCO*. FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN TRANSISTORS! 
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MEMO from the publisher 


AS surely as days grow shorter and 
leaves fall from trees, this season 
brings Sports Illustrated its first 
nomination for Sportsman of the 
Year. Although the year is far from 
over and many of sport’s surprises 
and spectacles, its events and discov- 
eries and its finest per- 
formers remain to be re- 
vealed, the suggestions 
are not premature. They 
are instead welcome re- 
minders that at almost 
any time of the year sport 
has people to whom credit 
is due and honor is a de- 
served reward. 

Four men have so far re- 
ceived the special honor 
of being Sportsman of the 
Year. For this the symbol is a repro- 
duction of the Greek vase shown here. 
Those to whom it now belongs: for 
1954, Roger Bannister, who won the 
Mile of the Century; for 1955, John 
Podres, who twice beat the Yankees 
in the World Series; for 1956, Bobby 
Morrow, who won two gold medals 
in the Olympics; and for 1957, Stan- 
ley Musial, who won se%'en batting 
championships. 

In a definition of the meaning of 
the award, Sports Illustrated last 
year wrote (Dec. 23, ’57): “The vic- 
tory may have been his, but it is not 
for the victory alone that he is hon- 
ored. Rather, it is for the quality of 
his effort and the manner of his striv- 
ing. Whether it was over an extend- 
ed period or only for an hour or an 


instant, his performance was such 
that his fellowmen could not fail to 
recognize it as the revelation of pure 
excellence. . . . His ideal, if only at 
the instant of rising above himself, 
was the ageless ideal that in giving 
his best of body and spirit, he was 
honoring all men.” 

This year, as it hap- 
pened, the first nomina- 
tion for 1958 endorsed the 
candidacy of all those as- 
sociated with the Amer- 
ica’s Cup challenger Sfcp- 
ire, "if,” the letter read, 
“she wins.” 

Win, as everyone now 
well knows, Sceptre did 
not. However, when Con- 
tributing Editor Carleton 
Mitchell summed up the races he 
wrote (SI, Oct. 6): “Universal was 
the admiration for the men of Scep- 
tre, her backers and the actual deck 
organization. Never was sportsman- 
ship on a higher plane. . . .” 

The same issue reported Hugh 
Goodson, the head of the Sceptre syn- 
dicate, when asked if he thought the 
defeat would put an end permanent- 
ly to cup racing for Britain. “Quite 
frankly,” said Goodson, “I don’t 
think we shall ever give up.” 

In defeat, as it might have been in 
victory, a second to the original nom- 
ination would seem to be in order. So 
are many other nominations. And un- 
til the end of the year the editors of 
Sports Illustrated will be most 
happy to hear them. The lists are open. 
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Italian- 

inspired 

sweaters 


Robert 

Bruce 


Whether you’re off to the ski slopes or set for 
spectator sports, you’ll set the fashion pace in 
Robert Bruce Italian-inspired bulky knits. 
(Small figure.) Magna “Pro’’ coat, in a plush 
blend of lambswool and Orion. Charcoal gray, 
red, light oxford and oyster. $11.95. (Larger 
figure.) The “Napoli’’, an ultra-smart bulky 
knit in 100% virgin wool, featuring the flatter- 
ing, continental-look shawl collar. Black with 
red or white, Cambridge or seal. $11.95. Both 
sweaters in S, M, L, XL. Available for boys 
and juniors. 


Robert Bmce inc , 

KNITWEAR (OR MEN. BOYS AND lUNIORS 
HANCOCK t AllfCHINY AVE., PHIU. 33. PA. 



FOOTBALL’S 3"“ WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

Pi-nn State got a firsthand view of 
Army’s dazzling new winged T, came 
away convinced that the Cadets were 
just short of something out of Mars 
after a bewildering first half and a 26-0 
defeat. With End Bill Carpenter linger- 
ing some 15 yards away from the play 
and acting as both decoy and receiver, 
swift Pete Dawkins and Bob .Anderson 
ran the Penn State 5-4 defense dizzy when 
Quarterback Joe Caldwell wa.sn’t throw- 
ing the ball with unerring accuracy. Cald- 
well completed 3 out of 3 in the first half, 
pitching 55 and 72 yards to Carpenter 
and Dawkins for touchdowns. Dawkins 
and Bob Anderson a<lded the other scores 



BACK OF THE WEEK: Quartcrliack .loe 
Kupp ran California splii-T with a firm 
yet deceptive hand, faking Washington 
Stale dizzy with hi.s options in 34 14 win. 

on short plunge.s before the Army attack 
flammed up in the second half. 

Navy, so unimaginative n week earlier, 
took the wraps off Quarterback Joe Tran- 
chini, wh<i completed 18 <)Ul of 27 passes, 
three into the arms of eager receivers 
for touchdowns, to lead the Middies to a 
28-14 victory over unsuspecting ISoston r. 

firoMii and Vale traded touchdowns 
all afternoon, but Brown had the last 
Word, scoring twice in the final tjuarter 
to beat the Elis 35-29. Fullback Paul 
Choquette’s p{)wer lunges and Quarter- 
back Frank Finney’s sleight of hand kept 
Yale off balance while sub Quarterback 
Nick Pannes came up with the clincher, 
a 7-yard pa.s.s to Jack Cronin in the final 
minutes. In other Ivy League game.s, 
Princeton opened defense of its title by 
whomping Columbia 43-8; contender 
Dartmouth held off Penn 13-12: Cornell 
outscored Harvard 21-14. 

Tom Greene, a handy-handed quarter- 


back, brought Holy Cro.ss all the way 
back against Syraru.se in the last period, 
bulling over from the 3-yard line and then 
adding a two-point conversion for a 14-13 
triumph. 

Bill .Austin, a talented young man with 
a fiair fttr doing everything well, scored 
two touchdowns himself, added a third 
on a pa.s-s, was the most able defender on 
the field as he carried Kutcers pa.st 
Colcate 2 1 -7. 

In the Ea.st’s biggest upset, Villa- 
nova’s Jim Gruzione ran for two scores, 
pitched for another to beat Boston 
CulIcKc 21-19. The top three: 

1. ARMY (2.0) 

2. PITT (3-0) 

3. NAVY (2-0) 

THE SOUTH 

Clem.son probed Maryland'.s heavy out- 
side defense without success in the first 
half, later switched to an unbalanced line 
and power charges and waited for the 
right moment to uncork the big play. The 
time came late in the third quarter when 
Quarterback Harvey White, with first 
and 10 in mid-field, dropped a wobbly 
pass within easy reach of Wyatt Cox on 
the 25 and the Tiger end went ail the 
way for an 8-0 victory. Clemson Coach 
P'rank Howard quipped: "The Terps 
came close, but coming clo.se don't count 
e.'kcept in horseshoes." 

Tenness«-e gave Up the lead to title- 
hopeful Mi.ssi.ssippi Stale with four min- 
utes left, struck back frantically as Soph- 
t>more Tailback Billy Majors Isee page 
8) and Senior End Murray Armstrong 
teamed up on a last-minute pti-ss to puli 
the fat out of the fire 13-8. Armstrong, u 
scholarly, myopic wingman who never 
did much but play defense, also scored 
the first Tennt'ssee touchdown on a 53- 
yani, scared-rabbit sprint with an inter- 
cepted pass. 

Duke Coach Bill Murray, u proponent 
of hardnose football, went searching for 
a gimmick to rouse his twice-beaten team, 
came up with his own version of Army's 
“lonesome end," used it to beat lllinoi.s 
15-13. Employing the wide flanker with 
three ends on the line, Duke threw only 
eight pas.ses but stormed fur 21 1 yards on 
the ground for first-half scores by Bob 
Brodhead and Bobby Cruikshank, man- 
aged to outla.st the challenging lllini in 
the second half. 

Vandcrliili. a lower-middle-cla.'a pow- 
er in the SEC, remained unbeaten and 
unimpres.sive when Alui>aniu shucked 
the Commodores with a scoreless tic. In 


holding off Vand.v, Alabama'.^ Coach Bear 
Bryant gave further notice he was inler- 
estetl in defense first and building a win- 
ner after the holes have been mended. 

In other games, North Carolina Slate 
did the obvious and pointed for Virginia’s 
dangerous-throwing Reece Whitley, bot- 
tled him up Just enough to win 26-14; 
South Carolina Coach Warren Giese 
spent the afternoon huddled in front of 
a TV set in a tent on the sidelines ponder- 
ing the weaknesses of (;corgia's bumbling 
Bulldogs, was plea.sed as punch when his 
Gamecocks won 24-14; Chaiianoogu put 
up u brave fight for three tjuarters, even 
led 8-6 for a while, but finally succumbed 
to powerful Auburn 30-8: l,.SI "s one-two 
combination of Warnm Robb and Billy 
Cannon explcKled early and often to beat 
llarilin-.Simmons ’20-6; Klnrida Slate 
scored three quick touchdowns in the 
second [teriotl, then (lug in to knock Wake 
Kurest out of the unbeaten ranks 27-24; 
(•■■urgiu Tech dcfensed Tulane's pa.s.sing 
to win 14-0. The top three: 

1. AUBURN {2.0) 

2. CLEMSON (3-0) 

3. MISSISStPPI (3-0) 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: End Gary 
Prahst stole lateral, ran 41 yards for 
Michigan score, set up second when jar- 
ring tackle forccKl Michigan State fumble. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Notre Dame, temporarily stymied by 
S.MC Quarterback Don .Meredith’s sling- 
-shot pas,ses ilO for 14), broke through 
when Sophomore Halfback Bill Muck, on 
his only carry of the day, hut-legged it 
41 yards into the end zone. But S.MU 
struck back, cut the Irish lead to 7-6 
on Halfback Tirey Wilemon’s 44-yard 
dash. The Notre Dame meal grinder, 
hitting hard but clean, sent Meredith 
(and his two sub.s) limping to the side- 
lines, then battered away at the weary 
Mustang line for the insurance touch- 
down. scored by Quarterback Bob 
Williams, in a 14-6 victory. 

Southwest pre.stige also suffered on two 
other fronts as .Miami, with Fran Curci 
passing and Frank Bouffard hammering 
out huge chunks of yardage, burst un- 
beaten liu>’Iur’s bubble 14-8, and Purdue 
bottled up Kice's feeble running and 
pas.sing game to win 24-0. But Texas 
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A&M found a team it could beat, edged 
Missouri 12*0. 

TCU Quarterback Hunter Enis, taking 
matters into his own hands, ignored an 
.order from the bench to pass, instead 
sent Fullback Jack Spikes bursting over 
left guard on a trap play for 39 yards to 
the Arkansas S-yard line. Enis finally 
took to the air, passing to Justin Rowland 
for the touchdown which beat the Razor- 
backs 12-7 in a Southwest Conference 
opener. Undefeated Texas kept pace 
with the sluggish Frogs, defeating Texas 
Tech 12-7. 

In other games Mississippi started 
slowly against Trinity, picked up mo- 
mentum to win 21-0; Arizona State at 
Tempe had its hands full before West 
Texas .Slate bowed 10-13 in the Border 
Conference. The top three: 

1. TCU (a-i) 

3. TEXAS (3-0) 

a. SMU (0-2) 


THE MIDWEST 

.Michigan Stunted and looped its de- 
fenses, put the pressure on favored Mich- 
igan Sute as End Gary Prahst (see page 
6) got the Wolverines off to a 12-0 lead. 
Only a spartan comeback, which includ- 
'd a 90-yard punt return by Halfback 
lean Look and a determined 97-yard 
downfield march, enabled State to escape 
with a 12-12 tie in this Big Ten opener. 

Ohio Sutc also had its troubles but 
managed to squeak past Washington 

12- 7, while Indiana edged West Virginia 

13- 12; Northwestern flexed its newly 
discovered muscles to beat .Stanford 28- 
0 ; Wisconsin piled it on Marquette 50-0. 

But Iowa and Minnesota were nut SO 
fortunate. The Hawkeyes ran smack into 
a fired-up Air Force team which is begin- 
ning to feel its oats and were lucky to get 
out with a 13-13 tie. The Falcons satis- 
fied all but eager Coach Ben Martin, who 
brought out the old saw: “A tie is just 
coiilinued 


3RD WEEK LEADERS 

{NCAA elatistics) 


SCORINC TO 

Fete Dawkins, Army 
Calvin Bird. Kentucky 5 
Bob Harden. Iowa St. 5 


0 

2 

0 


FQ PTS. 

0 36 

0 32 

0 30 


RU5HIN6 

Dick Bass, COP 
Don Perkins. N. Mex. 

Neil MacLean, Wake Forest 


41 427 10.4 
45 276 6.1 

63 263 4.2 


Bob Newman, Wash. St. 71 46 .646 482 6 
Reece Whitley, Virginia 70 37 .529 459 2 
Dick Norman, Stanford 58 29 .500 226 1 

TOTAL OFFENSE R P TOS. 

Heece Whitley. Virginia 61 459 520 

Dick Bass. COP 427 52 479 

Bob Newman. Wash. St. »40 482 442 


TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLATS VOS. OAMEAVO. 

Army 156 1,030 515.0 

COP 116 916 458.0 

W'ashington St. 207 1.173 391.0 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLATS VDS. GAME AVG. 

Auburn 90 114 57.0 

Purdue 88 254 127.0 

Miaoissippi St. 93 2.57 128.5 




BIG HIT ON THE CAMPUS ... OR ANYWHERE 
HAGGAR 100% WORSTED SLACKS 


You'll look your well-groomed best in these beautiful, luxurious slacks! 
So weightless, so warm, they’ll keep you comfortable any time, anywhere. 
The rich 100% Worsted fabric is expertly tailored in Haggar’s Continental 
Model with finest custom details to give you the most beautiful, best-fitting 
slacks you’ll ever wear! In Worsted flannels, her- 
ringbones, ivy stripes, and checks. About $12.95. 

Other Haggar Slacks $6.95 to $20.00 
At Better Stores Everywhere 



MORE MEN V/EAR HAGGAR StACKS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND • HAGGAR COMPANY • OAtLAS 
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P/PRIS 



double 

comfort 

STRETCH-LINK BELT 


You can’t make a 
move without this belt 
following every move 
you make. Almost un- 
canny the way the 
smart links com- 
fortably stretch and 
breathe with you. 
••Personality- 
styled” exclusively 
by “Paris" ‘for the 
well-dressed man 
who loves his com- 
fort. r style, $5.00. 


B E LT S 

in the new "Vista-dome 


FOOTBALL'S 3RD WEEK eontinutd 

like kissing your sister— no thrill.” Piti’s 
Panthers, who found themselves trailing 
Minnesota 7-0 in the last quarter, came 
snarling back under the guiding hand of 
sub Quarterback Bill Kaliden, who twice 
bulled over from the one-yard line, to 
earn a 13-7 win, the first over the Go- 
phers -since 1933. 

riktahotnu added a dozen new forma- 
tions to its spread and flanker offenses 
but found itself choked off by defense- 
minded Ort-Bon and was hard-pres.sed to 
win 6-0. The Ducks found the answer to 
the Sooner mumbo-jumbo, shooting their 
linebackers into the gap to smother the 
passers while the ends slacked up the 
wide stuff. The top three: 

1. OKLAHOMA <2-0> 

2. OHIO STATE (2.0) 

3. NOTRE DAME <2-0| 

THE WEST 

CaliforniH's charging forwards kept 
Wa.shinglon .State's Bob Newman hop- 
ping around like a man on a burning deck, 
conceded the short pass while protecting 
adequately against the deep throw to up- 



new FACES OF THE WEEK; Ohio State 
Guard Oscar Hauer (left) blocked punt 
to start winning touchdown drive against 
Washington: 'Tennessee Tailback Billy 
Majors’ talented pas.sing sparked Vol.s to 
late 13-8 victory over Mis.si8.sippi State. 

set the Cougars 34-14 in the NCAA's tele- 
vised game at Berkeley. Meanwhile the 
Bears put forward a star of their own in 
Quarterback Joe Kapp (sre page 6), who 
threw often enough to keep State off bal- 
ance and spent the rest of his time master- 
minding a varied attack. 

Oregon Stale, beginning to unirack 
after a bad start, fashioned a stout de- 
fense to go with Tailback Paul Lowe’s 
pHs.sing and running, beat down rcXA 
14-0 to regain stature in the PCC. 

I'SCs youngsters experienced some 
more growing pains, found themselves 
learning a thing or two from Jim Tatum’s 
North Carolina boys as they lost 8-7 
when the Tar Heels scored a two-point 
conversion on Don Coker's plunge. 

The topsy-turvy Skyline Conference 
had new favorites after Colorado Slate 
upset liriBham Young 32-6, and Wyo- 
mine beat Denver 15-12 on Joe Demp- 
sey's 19-yard field goal. The top three: 

1. COLLEGE OF PACIFIC (2*0) 

2. OREGON STATE (2.1) 

3. AIR FORCE (l-O-l) 
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RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

KENTUCKY VS. AUBURN 

Kentucky’s Bobby Cravens is one 
of the South’s top halfbacks, but 
I can’t see any team running much 
again.st that rough and tough Au- 
burn line. The Tigers are still the 
class of the South. AUBURN. 

GEORGIA TECH VS. TENNESSEE 

Two evenly matched clubs. Georgia 
Tech rarely ever beat.s itself and is 
the pick over a rugged group of Vol- 
unteers who are still searching for 
a real .attack. GEORGIA TECH. 

VANDERBILT VS. CLEMSON 

The Commodores, strong in the 
middle but thin in reserves, won’t 
be able to cope with a mobile Clem- 
son line which provides Quarter- 
back Harvey White with fine pro- 
tection for his passing. CLEMSON. 

ARMY VS. NOTRE DAME 

.Army's “lonesome end” gives the 
defense plenty to worry about and 
.sets up Pete Dawkins and Bob An- 
derson for those quick bursts 
through the tackles. The Iri.sh are 
long on power hut haven't shown 
much fine.sse on attack. ARMY. 

MICHIGAN STATE VS. PITT 

Both have comparable first teams, 
but Michigan State, with one of 
the nation's finest backfields, packs 
loo much depth and will be the 
first to tame the Panthers. MICH- 
IGAN STATE. 

MICHIGAN VS. NAVY 

Michigan, impressive against Mich- 
igan State, will have to stop the 
paiLsing of Navy’s Joe Tranchini. I 
think they can do it. MICHIGAN. 

ILLINOIS VS. OHIO STATE 

I’ll be doing this NCAA telecast 
game on NBC-TV, so I won’t pick 
a winner — but Illinois lacks u quar- 
terback who can get a su-stained 
attack going, while Ohio State has 
the backs and the defenders. 

WISCONSIN VS. PURDUE 

Two big, fast lines with better quar- 
terbacking by Wisconsin’s Dale 
Hackbart and Sid William.s mak- 
ing the difference. WISCONSIN. 

OKLAHOMA VS. TEXAS 

The new Oklahoma razzle-dazzle 
sputtered badly against Oregon, 
but the Sooners have too much 
power and deception for Texas. 
OKLAHOMA. 

use vs. OREGON 

Young, big and with the best po- 
tential on the West Coast, USC 
has the backs to score, even against 
an Oregon team which features ball 
control. USC. 

LAST WEEK'S PREOICTIONSi 
8 RIGHT; 0 WRONG; 1 TIE 
RECORD TO DATE: 22.8-1 




Bites through snow fhats HUB-CAP DEEP! 

ALL-NEW SUBURBANITE BY GOODYEAR 

• Up fo 51% more traction in snow • Up to 17% better traction in mud 
• Quieter ride on dry roads • An extra season of wear for many motorists 

Goodyear engineers took many promising experi- 
mental winter tire desigjis up to the Hudson Bay 
area and tested them under the severest winter con- 
ditions. Out of these toughest of tests came the dia- 
mond anniversary Suburbanite— the greatest winter tire made. 

These tests proved that this great new tire provides dynamic 
TRACTION . . . extra grip under pou'er ... to answer your winter 
driving worries — snow-covered hills, steep driveways, .siipi>ery 
spots, snowed-in parking places. 

You’ll find that this is the tire to get you through all kinds of 
winter weather — the all-new 3-T Suburbanite. See it at your 
Goodyear dealer’s now. Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 

ALL-NEW 3-T SUBURBANITE 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Wntch "(IcMKlyear Tlu-aier” on TV every other Mtjnday evi-niiig. 





SCOREBOARD 


.4 roundup of the sporlK information of the week 


' l^I >»<•». 


FOR THE RECORD 

aASEoaLL--,\///.HMrA'Kf; ItP WKS .. 

Sen York Yankef’< i To Itiul in iVorkt 

MlSSKM’OI.m MIl.I.EIiS itf -ItfunroH .U«o- 
n'o'i'nn i jiimtt To n orrr .UonfrrnT Kovnlii nf jHler- 
miTioNuf l.tiigaf In m in l.ititr H'orW Strirt. 

BOATING • MISS I’ S I, pitolfil hit Don ll'ifiton, 
iiunr'I hg itfnf'jr »^‘(ou<n, Inihnnit Trorfrnor'p ('up 
rarr Jot ofitimilftT hn’lron, „i M.iiliaon. imt 
BOWLING TfJ.U HESS'ESSKY. Si. /.nair, Soolh- 
rtn mitlah gnme i-Au >npio»i»^n'o. orrr /Tug lllolh, 
SI Lnoia. nl .V.ix/iri/Tf. 

BOXING /T/i7.l.V /.f/.V/JO,V, /tfi'i./i hiori/ueighl 
fhiimpion, S-rouml TKD over li'iT/iV I'atirono, 
tankt'l thint in C.S.. a! l.nnilon. 

TOSY AS'THDSY. 'i-rou,ul TKH nrtr ArrhU 
MrUriiU, hroryweiohla, /fiitlimore. 

.il,t'l{Ei)<> iJi'.JiVV. Iii-roiinil ‘Itfiainn orrr tt- 
IttnntHTX'jhl /.'ftompion Kunn! Chutlrt, 

YVDS' nVREI.I.K. fiinii./iVin au<i ItrUiah Em- 
ptre liiikl-htiirvii-fighl ekanipion, J-roumT Kl) orrr 

I. aiiit Jimc.a, nonlillr fight, .Monrion, S'. It. 
Flt.\SX SZI'ZISA, (irrmiin •Hiihlli ycight chooi- 
piim. Til-roMud ifn-iKion orrr /foni/v Sanilg, In- 

, 'Tliiniioo/ir. 

jDSh TOHKES, S-rounil TKO orrr Olix ii'oiitlaril, 
rmiW/rurijATr, ,Vr«' I'orit- 

DOC SHOWS I'H. WESTH.A Y >7<J.V.l OF II ill- 

II. -\.\I .^l>rc/(l/r', «n-nr</ hy llarohl .U. f'lnrthrim, 
T’Aioitfo. T<f»)-in-i/ioir. Orton ■/'«- Dog Shuy 

hxxnfiiilion. 

GOLF MUS. ll.KlilCISDS' A', yiJl'l'IS'. .\r,l- 
oiort. /’ll., I'.S. .s’fnior H'oiom'* Hulf .IxxoroiliuH 
rhilmpionxhip /north yenr in rou . oilh nil for Ik 
Tiol. III //yr. .V. Y. llunntT‘up: Mrr. T IC- llaorr, 
Somoitt, S'.J., irilh M6. 

JEUHY /’/r7'.7-».V. ToUn. Soalho-r-l Xomtrur 
Tniirnamrnl, I up orrr Oiilr A/iirrg, /iii/;iimu|io(T«. 
Ill A’nrI Sinilh. .Ark 

.\S<;EI..\ n'Alll) nos Xl.l. U K. EnglOh irom- 

rn'x rAiioipionrJn'p. orrr IStiihjtl Jorkxon ( anil i 
in .Ifi-hotr finnl. nl A’orinftn, Engliiml. 

DOW A7V.SrA7;ir4/.//. namnl I’ru/r.-innal 
TioT^rr of Ihr >'riir by lUl.X. //iiunri-op; Arnuiil 

HARNESS RACING HA;/.f,K .M'TOS: tSlI.IHHl 
I roiixiimerifii, J rri., Tiy noxr, in •'.'in/^^, >'unjtrrx. 
HVWiiiii lliiughlon, i/rirrr 

HOCKEY -.UOSTKE.M. I'.XS.MIIE.S'S C .» orrr 
Sm. .tW-Sliiry, .UonlrriiT. 

MORSE RACING OVTKK .S7’.U'A/.’ $7II.JIIII Htl- 
iliimt // , / I, m , by nurr. in i:;ri..’. //rloionl /’i. 
H'l'f/ir //'iriniiTr up. 

I'H.XFTY SKiri'Elt: #.T5.J*?5 Oio'i/iy Slukrx. 

• /. by 4 irnglMx, in /://, //rfmorll I'k. Ilohbij 

n.XIJ.YMoSS: 1‘iir .Ic V \rr .It Vriooiybr f'l.:. 

iiii III uinnrr , I '» m. on arnxx, by i Itnglha, in 
.•. I7.'i. I'litix. .\Tlhiit lirriialty up. 

/-\7//.l.V .11 AID. tJS.fiHi tliiu-lhiiinr ./urrnile 
It., li / . by half frnylTi. in /;J|)-’.. Ilau-tiornr I'k. 
John .Srilfr* up. 

.7 \I!TISS KI LI.AII: tIS.oim Lnu-rrurt Knili. 
i.itiiin, m.. by T '4 irngthx, in i.t,.!, /?r/oir>nl 
rk. U i//ir Shunnnktr up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS H' M.TEU 
n \ .\'SliE\, lYfxtfirlil, S .J , TioitoiKjl juiint Irnilcr 
I'l Sff .l rumpililion, nulTonuT Ji'l-'oi/rr in l.i-ler- 
Jii'loar, DiinriUf, \'<i 

i.KR ^•ErrY. n.iu.iUimin. \ i .. s \sc xu loo. 

luitf llriinit Kalinniil with stl.jlt-m ph iiiv in I'l.'ip 
l/bfroiobi/r, Stilixhury. S' I'. 

HKD AMICK. .Uiinrii. In,l.. KUmilr IHrit 
Swecptliiktx for big rart 111 JT , ItiimiaghiiiH. 
JOllS'SY TUOMfiOS. /{oyrrloiin, In-iiiile 
?'.S,U' bi'y nir rnrt. in Mil.iil, -tUrnTonii. /’ii. 
SHOOTING SWEDES, mihliitp uorU rlui.ii^ion- 


faces in the crowd 


et-up: Vnittil Slatfi 


ahipx^with Hi puinTx llmi 

TENNIS f'.SV.T.l iiiinoiinrnT Don'r Cup Intm in- 
eiuiliug Eiirl Ihichhoti Jr , Si. l,ouix: I htix f'roo- 
/••'.I, I’iciliniinl. f'ii/i7., Iliirru MiirKiiy, Diiulnn, 
Ohio: Mtf Ofiiiiv/o, 1‘rru: amt llnm llirhitrjtnn, 
WtinhinvIOH, DC. .Vunp/iiyiny ru/iTiiin; I'lrry 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

5 E'CFofd Wrri II U F,l , Af.. Bvdd S'udr' Jnr. 
C- Mmhu-i. LiPI. 14 hci6 ' -j-'-ao", 16 

20, 21 Heib Srhaiimon, J©hn G, /imrimf-or 28 
30 drowmgi by A|ay, 33 Edwo'd Hotiv’i''- 
Nm ^f>ii Time! 38 -DouQ Hynphiry. 39 Jun 
M.li. forinll Girhor, Go'iy Wmogiard, Jyn Miki, 
t.iKo'3 Mrr* 47 — John G- Mrmmor 48 forrril G'-* 
lu 49 -P A, teu'c'. 50— Phil Boih, 53 — Kcvi’oaa. 
88 Bill (obiin.PhoiO Peoinirrrolip''i. 



CiKKTA ASHKHSKS, onp- 
iimp niinish Olymjiic 
rhainpion.fouKhl pain- 
Tul raliKUP ami arivprsp 
liilpx. pri'sspii on for 
alnuxl 27 htnilh<. hp- 
pamo first to swim 22- 
rnilp ('atalimi rhannpl 
both ways, 


THK AGA KIIAX. loav- 
iny royal duties at 
hoitip to attpnd Har- 
vard this ipriTi, liirncd 
out for varsity socrer 
team, sporpd in fj-0 
rout of Tufts to earn 
“pxpellpnt asset" pom- 
mpiidaiiofi by roapti. 




SOLLY HK.MUS. ex- 
Philadelphiu second 
baseman, iircpplcd 
S35,000 job as player- 
mamiRer of St. l^ouis 
Cardinals, called hisre- 
jilacpinent of dismissed 
Fred Hutchinson "a 
drea 


KRN'IK FAV, Kelming 
his o.o-mi'ter sloop, 
Sabrr. sailed before 
wimls Ilf 1 7) to 20 mph, 
beat down an Iialian 
entry over 12-mile 
course to win Italiiin 
(lioviinelli (iold Cup 
in Galveston Bay. 


I come true. 


n 


r'-' 



KKASTES VAV I.KWKE*, 
accomplislied l,e\ine- 
ton, Ky. horsewoman, 
sent co-o\vned Kmily's 
Pride to $'i.3.000 Ken- 
tucky Futurity, where 
filly won, virtuully 
clinched S-year-old 
pacing cliampiunsbip. 


Tint RonniNs. retireil 
sporting goods dealer, 
made speclaculur 
clrainaKP-ditch recov- 
ery for birdie 3. beat 
Johnny Dawson 2 and 
1 for liSG.’\ national 
seniors title. Pebble 
Beach. Calif. 




’8, 


JIM rill SINIIKHRY. 
who heljied form Base 
hall Writers Ass’n 
of America aO years 
ago, was picked for 
tribute, threw out 
ball lo Braves Catcher 
Del Cranilull to open 
1958 World Series. 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 
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COMING EVENTS 


Makes 
you feel 
like a king 
every day! 



Kin 0 s men 


GF^OOfVlIMO AID 


The best faces use 

Kings Men ^ 

Pre-Elecfric Lotion 


Ouhj ?-fOO 


JjjOO 




•V Freshen up and 
fefl rislil vith 
\. Kings Men — known 
■? ^ e%’{*rywhere as the 

world's fmcsl. ll's a 
“ habit you'll enjoy. 


KINGS MEN AFTER SHAVE LOTION • SPRAY DEODORANT • COLOGNE . AEROSOL SHAVE 



Most Powerful All-Transistor General Electric 
Portable Radio in Genuine Top-Grain Leather 


You’ll thrill to the power and tone of this 
General Electric portable that pulls in 
pleasure from left field — or anywhere 
else! It's a sports lover’s delight in gen- 
uine leather. Six Select-Qualitif tran- 
sistors and a crystal diode plus a new 
maximum-efficiency circuit give unpar- 
alleled power, range and tone. 


sn-rfov uTitf' ii u-nrrayitu on bolh /mrtii and luhnr. 
}>artn\ent, Hridgrttttrt i, Cunncclieul. 


T^OgreiS U Our Moit Important Produc! 

GENERAL 0. ELECTRIC 


October 10 to October If, 


Friday, October 10 

• Hay^v.. middl.*, 10 rdn , «-hirKBn. 

• 1(1 p.m. 'Mlf 

Faturday, October 11 

¥°£i:;K7id"v.h™rt" 



zri:°\,..yruy^ 


^ 12 

rSAr"n?'s|wrt»C;.r R«ci-. |{iv.T»i.l.-. Calil. 
BASKETBALL .|•R(^ KXItlHITHlV 
• i'liibdcIphiH ul Si. Luula, 2;30 p.m. i.Nltl' 

.Stoki*” A».-y K<-nmt (Tuli, \orihl.rnok. 111. 

L PRO 

v». Gro-n Huy Ki MiUuukrt. ’i-HS • 

■isiigi: 

Monday, October IS 
Tuesday, October H 

October lo 


Thursday, October 16 

sS::; 

sr.-h., 


t» 'ihr. uyh On. 
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"HOW CAN ORLON LOOK SO BULKY... WEAR SO L I G H T?'/ Carroll asked US when he 
noticed the extreme bulkiness of the above shirt. Gamblers (even students of fabric) might bet it isn’t orlon - but it is. This is a brilliant new 
'‘bulky orlon" specially treated to look bulky-yet it wears as light as a coat of suntan oil. But don't just take our word. Try one on for weight 
and prove it for yourself. Many colors with contrasting collar trim in sizes small through extra-large, at better men's stores. Price is $8.95. 


sportswear for sportsmen 


> PORTLAND. ORCCON 
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SPORTS 

ILLLISTI^ATED 


THE TEST 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


GAME 4 masterful 
I MR. SPAHN 


A CONSTANT chill breeze blew 
across the infield of County Sta- 
dium in Milwaukee during the first 
game of the 1958 World Series, and a 
steady aura of tension arose from it. 
Now, it must be pointed out that the 
Milwaukee Braves’ remarkable War- 
ren Spahn was pitching against the 
New York Yankees’ Whitey Ford in 
this opening game, and that the ten- 
sion did not embrace Spahn. The 


night before, he and his equally re- 
markable roommate. Lew Burdette, 
clowned offstage as Leo Durocher con- 
ducted interviews on a TV show, 
then ambled easily on camera to be 
interviewed themselves. Carefree as 
a brace of puppy dogs, they grinned 
at each other, at the audience, at 
Durocher. To Leo’s inane question, 
"What do you think of tomorrow’s 
game?” Spahn replied blandly, "I 



THE THROW AND THE YOGI 

Aggres-sively, New York’s Yogi Berra tried to pick up an extra base in the second in- 
ning by going all the way from fir'll to third on a short single to left. Unhappily, he 
made too wide and slow a turn at second and was out at third despite a headlong slide. 


OF THE 



don’t know. I haven’t pitched it yet.” 
I hat’s Spahnie. 

Though not so relaxed a man as 
Spahn, Whitey Ford seldom appears 
nervous, either on or off a baseball 
field. But in this first game he seemed 
far more intense than usual. He was 
very impressive, but he seemed to be 
trying almost too hard and, when 
three successive Braves hit first 
pitches to score two runs in the fourth, 
after two were out, the feeling persist- 
ed that this was all a mistake that 
could have been avoided if only Whit- 
ey would relax a little. 

In contrast, Spahn pitched sloppi- 
ly in the beginning, yet escaped rela- 
tively unscathed, mostly because of 
some faulty Yankee base running. 
Hank Bauer was picked off first base 
by Spahn, and Y'ogi Berra, trying to 
go from first to third on a base hit to 
left, ran in a careless semicircle and 
was nipped as he bellywhopped head 
first into the bag. Bauer and Berra, 
alive on base, might well have had 
Spahn sagging on the ropes. Bauer 
and Berra, out, let Spahn escape 
trouble. 

Even so, when Bauer homered in 
the fifth to give the Yankees a 3-2 
lead, it seemed merely a matter of 
time before Spahn would be complete- 
ly routed. As it turned out, the hom- 
er marked New York’s high water 
mark against the left-hander. He had 
been hit hard, had given up six hits 
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CHAMPS 


THE MASTER 

Warren Spahn at 37 displayed to 
the Yankees the amazing control 
he has of his repertory of pitches, 
outpitched Whitey Ford, the New 
York ace, in the first game and 
again in the fourth. Spahn's sec- 
ond victory was a two-hit shutout. 


lIluxtriitioiiM by Iloberl Hiyer 


and three runs and had been lucky 
to gel off that cheaply. But, starting 
right after the Bauer home run, in his 
next 14-;j innings, including his shut- 
out in Yankee Stadium, Spahn was to 
allow just four more Yankee hits and 
no runs at all. 

The Yankees, faced with this reju- 
venated Spahn, lost the game in the 
eighth. Ford walked Ed Mathews to 
open the inning. Then Henry Aaron 
timed a slow curve and lined it to 
right, off the fence under Hank Bau- 
er’s mistimed leap. Mathews went to 
third, Aaron to second and Ford came 
out of Ihe game. (Afterward, asked if 
he felt Aaron had hit the ball hard, 
Ford grinned sardonically. “Hard?” 
he said. “Just because he hit the ball 
to the fence in the teeth of the wind, 
you think he hit it hard?” Then, se- 


riously, “I thought it was gone. I 
thought it was a home run.”) 

Casey Stengel scuttled out to the 
mound, to the loud derisive roar of 
the Milwaukee crowd, relieved Ford 
and brought in his myopic relief 
pitcher, Ryne Duren. Duren excited 
the crowd with his startling fast ball, 
struck out Joe Adcock and then gave 
up an important long fly to Wes 
Covington. 

This, to many, was the key mo- 
ment of the Series. Covington is a 
feared clutch hitter, and grandstand 
managers decided it would be wiser 
to walk him, as long as first base was 
open. But Stengel, not wanting to 
pressure the sometimes wild Duren 
with a bases-loaded situation, had 
him pitch to Covington. His fly ball 
—justification for the grandstand 


strategists— brought in Mathews 
with the tying run. 

The Yankees went down listlessly 
before Spahn: the Braves fought 
against the overpowering Duren fast 
ball. Spahn himself, greeted at the 
plate by Yogi Berra’s wry “Don’t 
get hit, Warren. This guy is apt to 
throw one right through you,” ducked 
one pitch and then pulled a fast ball 
to right for the first hit off Duren. An 
inning later, in the last of the 10th, 
Bill Bruton — who was in the hospi- 
tal having a knee operation during 
the last World Series— lined a Duren 
pitch to deep right center to drive in 
the game-winning run. 

Ford had failed, Duren had failed, 
the Yankees had failed, and Casey 
Stengel, feeling the importance of 
the defeat, was plunged in gloom. 
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HERO OF WOUNDED KNEE 

Bill Bruton had his knee operated on during the 1957 World Series, was subpar 
after his return to Braves in spring. But he won the first game of the Series with 
a 10th inning base hit, then got a home run and two other hits in the second game. 


GAME 


2 


BURDETTE, 
BRUTON 
AND 7 RUNS 

B ill Bruton had received a hero’s 
ovation when he drove in the 
winning run of the first game, partly 
because it was the winning run, nat- 
urally, but partly, too, because Bill 
Bruton is a very popular man in Mil- 
waukee. He* hit the home run that 
won the first major league game 
played in County Stadium in 1953. 
Milwaukeeans remember those glori- 
ous, innocent days of second place 
with warmth and nostalgia, and they 
were delighted when Billy Bruton 
came through. Now on the next day, 
in the first inning of the second game, 
he was a hero again, but only lor a 
moment, only to be obscured by a 
succession of other heroes, culminat- 
ing in the majestic figure of one Lew 
Burdette. 

Burdette, of course, is the man 
who. The man who beat the Y ankees 
last year. The man who shut them 
out twice in three games. The man 
who carried a scoreless streak of 24 
innings into this Series, only five shy 
of Babe Ruth’s 40-year-oId record. 
Yet in the first inning of the second 
game, the Yankees scored on Lew 
and shook him up a little. Trailing 
1-0, the Braves came to bat. Bill 
Bruton leading off. Bruton promptly 
clouted a homer and the Braves were 
back in the ball game. Before the in- 
ning was over they were so far in 
front of the ball game that the last 
eight innings were a polite formality. 
Schoendienst doubled, Aaron walked, 
Covington singled. Casey Stengel 
took his 21-game winner, Bob Tur- 
ley, out of the game and put in Duke 
Maas. Maas got Frank Torre on a fly 
to left field. That made two out, and 
it nearly turned into three. Aaron, on 
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third, tagged up on Torre’s fly and 
threatened to come in, but held his 
base. Elston Howard, in left, fired 
the ball home, five feet over Yogi 
Berra’s head, Aaron again broke for 
the plate. Maas, backing up Berra, 
caught the ball, and seemingly had 
Aaron caught off third. But Henry 
was between Maas and Third Base- 
man Andy Carey, causing Maas to 
delay his throw just long enough to 
let Aaron get back safely. The missed 
third out .seemed a shame to Yankee 
supporters, but nothing too serious. 


Maas proceeded to make it serious. 
He walked Crandall to load the 
bases, and then pitched to Johnny 
Logan, who had been hungering for 
the opportunity to come to bat in 
a crucial moment. (‘T want to be a 
hero in at least one game,” he com- 
plained the day before, after Fred 
Haney had lifted him for a pinch hit- 
ter.) T.ogan seized the opportunity 
nicely, breaking the game open to 
4 1, Milwaukee, with a line single to 
left field. Maas tried again. There 
were still two men on base, still two 


out, but now the pitcher, Burdette, 
was at bat. Lew, who seems to walk 
into the heroic situations that John- 
ny Logan hungers for, took a big 
swing and lofted a fly ball that, un- 
believably, carried over the left field 
fence for a home run. The crowd was 
ecstatic. The Braves led 7 1, and 
there was Stengel out on the mound 
again, bearing the taunts of the 
crowd, easing his belt away from his 
abdomen as he peered out once more 
to the bullpen in center field for 
something that looked like a pitcher. 



RETURN ENGAGEMENT 

I>ew Burdette, who beat the Yankees three 
limes la.sl year and shut them out twice, 
wa.s more conservative in 19.58. He won 
only once in the first five games, pitched 
no shutoucs. But he hit the first World 
Series home run hit by a pitcher in 18 
years, a three-run poke that climaxed the 
Braves' extravagant seven-run first inning 
in the .second game. Burdette is Spahn’s 
roommate. Between them, they’ve beat- 
en the Yanks seven times in two years. 
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GAME 0 



THE POINT 
OF SOME 
RETURN 

O DDLY, Stengel was less glum after 
the second game rout (the final 
score was an embarrassing 13 -5) than 
he had been after the close first game. 
Now he seemed almost optimistic 
about the Series, as if the worst had 
already happened. Yankee rooters 
shared the optimism. Suddenly find- 
ing that rare odds of 2 1 uju/hs/ the 
Yankees could be had, they bet with 
more enthusiasm than wisdom. 

Hank Bauer and Don Larsen made 
the bet look good, for a day at least. 
Larsen pitched seven innings, gave up 
six hits, all singles, walked only two, 
allowed no runs, and went off for an 
early shower with a slightly stiff arm. 
Kyne Duren finished up to complete 
the first two-man shutout since Lefty 
Grove relieved George Earnshaw in 
the eighth inning against the Cardi- 
nals hack in 1930. Bauer batted in all 
four Yankee runs in the 4 0 win. 

The Braves, po.s.sibly envious of the 
Yankees’ monopoly of bad base run- 
ning (Bauer, hero or no, had been 
caught off first again by a pretty 
throw by Del Crandall), engineered a 
beautiful mess in the sixth inning. 
Red Schoendienst was on second and 
Henry Aaron on first when Wes Cov- 
ington bounced a tremendously hard 
ground ball off First Baseman Bill 
Skowron for a base hit. The ball car- 
omed toward the fir.st base stands, 
Schoendienst turned third and head- 
ed home and Aaron turned second 
and raced to third. But the ball 
bounced off the stands and back to 
Skowron, who threw the ball in to 
Yogi Berra at home plate. Schoen- 
dienst braked halfway there and 
started back to third. Who was on 
third? Why, Henry Aaron, not only 
on the base but actually past it. 
There, too, was Yankee Third Base- 


WHO'S ON THIRD? 

Henry .Aaron is on third. And an is Red Schoendienst. .Al.so Jerry Lumpe, the Yan- 
kee third ba.soman. Before this lovely mess straightened away, I.umpe made a bad 
throw, Schoendienst was tagged out and .Aaron retreated all the way to second. 


man Jerry Lumpe, yelling at Berra to 
throw him the ball. To crib from the 
late Gertrude Stein, Aaron instead of 
going the way he was going went back 
the way he had come. Schoendienst 
took the opposite tack and headed 
for home again at the instant Berra 
threw the hall to Lumpe. Lumpe 
threw back to Berra, but badly, 
bouncing it on the ground past the 
catcher. Schoendienst was nearly 
home at this point, but Larsen, back- 
ing up the play, scooped up the wild 
throw and took off after Schoen- 
dienst. Back toward third went Red 
with Larsen chasing him. Halfway 
there, Larsen caught him. Aaron was 
snug at second, and Covington, aghast 
at what he had wrought, was on first. 
For all the help his hard smash had 
been to the Braves, Wes might as 
well have hit into a forceout. When 
Frank Torre followed with a fly out. 


the inning full of promise was over. 

Another bit of Milwaukee brain- 
work had backfired in the fifth. With 
two out and a man on second, Fred 
Haney ordered Pitcher Bob Rush to 
walk Gil McDougald intentionally. 
Rush did so and then walked Larsen 
unintentionally to fill the bases. Bau- 
er. up next, scooped a hit into short 
right that .Aaron could not reach in 
time. Two runs came in, and in the 
seventh Bauer homered (his third in 
three games) to add two more. 

That was about the game: Lar- 
sen's pitching, and Duren’s; Bauer’s 
hitting (the homer was the only clean 
hit of the Yankees’ four); and Mil- 
waukee’s dubious thinking. 

Stengel was cautiously hopeful aft- 
er the game. ‘‘There were some bad 
plays, and bad plays add up in a ball 
game. Now we have to win tomorrow. 
That will be the real game.” 
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HOW DOTH THE REDHEAD 
LEAP AND DANCE! 

For the connoisseur, the most delightful 
aspect of the 1958 World Series was the 
play of Mr. Albert Schoendienst, second 
baseman and pro par excellence. Red 
swung his bat and carried his glove with 
great finesse throughout the Series, but 
two plays— one at bat and one in the field 
—stand out. 

On a hit-and-run play, with the runner 
on first breaking for second with the pitch. 
Red, batting left-handed, waited until the 


last possible minute to swing. In the long 
moment that this waiting took, the Yan- 
kee shortstop moved to his left to cover 
second base, and in that instant Red 
slapped a ground ball directly through 
the shortstop position so recently vacated. 
It was, well, perfect— the sort of thing 
you read about but seldom see. 

.\n even rarer jewel was the superb 
play caught in the photo sequence above, 
which was his masterpiece in the field. 
With the score tied 0-0, two out and a 
Yankee runner on third base. Yogi Berra 
hit a changeup pitch on a slow line toward 
right field. 

It appeared to be a certain base hit, a 


sure run, but Schoendien.st timed his leap 
perfectly and got his glove on the ball. 
But he could not hold it. The ball angled 
oil the leather, and as it and Red fell 
back toward the ground, Schoendienst 
pursued it with his bare hand. A loose 
ball in a tense situation is often a trigger 
for panic. Schoendienst, briskly but calm- 
ly, forced his body to stop going one way, 
twisted back, cha.sed the ball to earth, 
grabbed it and threw it quickly to his 
first baseman. Berra, despite a desperate 
headlong leap across the base (right), was 
out by some inches. The run did not score. 
The inning was over. The tie and, as it 
turned out, the shutout were preserved. 


GAME J TRIUMPH AND 
4 TRAGEDY 


T hk "real game” was just that for 
theBraves—abeautifully pitched, 
decently hit, magnificently fielded 
victory— but for the Yankees it was 
a disaster. Once again Warren Spahn 
and Whitey Ford faced each other. 
This time, both pitched splendidly 
from the beginning. Ford gave up 
three hits in the first five innings, but 
he walked none. Spahn allowed only 
one hit in the five innings, but that 
was an immense triple that Mickey 
Mantle hit off the bleacher wall in 
left center field about 425 feet from 
home plate. Only an amazing fielding 
play by Red Schoendienst on Yogi 
Berra’s subsequent line drive prevent- 
ed Mantle from scoring {see photos 
above). 

Then, in the top of the sixth, 
Whitey Ford’s nightmare began. 


Schoendienst hit a long fly to left 
center. Theleft-fielder, Norm Siebern, 
seemed to spook Mickey Mantle off 
the ball and then failed to catch it 
himself. Result: the ball fell in and 
rolled on toward the fence, and 
Schoendienst ended up on third. 

Stengel pulled his infield in to cut 
off the run. Logan hit a sharp ground- 
er directly to Shortstop Kubek, and it 
went through Kubek’s legs for an er- 
ror, scoring Schoendienst. Next in- 
ning, with men on second and third and 
one out, Spahn lifted a soft Texas 
Leaguer to left field. Siebern this time 
played the ball safe, when all common 
sense dictated a diving attempt at 
catching the ball. It fell in for a single, 
and a secoQd tainted run scored. 

Ford persisted, and so did Siebern. 
Logan led off the eighth with a high 


fly fairly deep to left, near the seats. 
Siebern got under it, adjusted his 
sunglasses and lost sight of the ball. 
It bounced into the stands for a 
ground-rule double, h'ord, staring in 
disbelief at the outfield, heaved a 
massive sigh. Stengel, sick with fail- 
ure but not giving up, ran up on 
the dugout steps, clapped his hands, 
yelled encouragement and rolled his 
fists in the "hustle” sign. But Ford 
laid one in over the plate, and Math- 
ews hit a long double to right, driv- 
ing in the third run. 

That was the end. Stengel merci- 
fully took Ford out, later mercifully 
defended Siebern ("toughest left field 
to play in the league”). 

Spahn, meanwhile, his control per- 
fect, used his fast ball as a knife, 
sticking it into various parts of the 
strike zone with mortal effect. After 
Mantle’s triple in the fourth, only 
Bill Skowron. who singled in the sev- 
enth, reached base. 

The Braves won 3-0, took a 3-1 
lead in the Series, and moved confi- 
dently toward the denouement. 
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game r STENGEL 

3 DEFIES THE ODDS 


T hk sp^kiks was over except for 
the formality of the coup de grdce, 
but listening to Casey Stengel talk in 
the Yankee dugout before the fifth 
game, you'd never have known it. He 
was losing three games to one (and 
since 1903 only one Series club, the 
1925 Pittsburgh Pirates, had ever 
been able to come back from a 3-1 
deficit to win), and here he was, amia- 
bly discussing pitching possibilities 
for the sixth game in Milwaukee. 

‘Tm just liable to pitch Duren for 
three or four innings,” he said to the 
knot of sportswriters gathered around 
him. ‘‘I ought to be able to get five 
innings from Larsen. I might use 
that other fellow. I might use three 
or four men.” 

"Of course,” he went on politely, 
“I have to win this game today. I 


won’t have to pitch anybody if I 
don’t win this game today.” 

All he was facing in "this game to- 
day” was Lew Burdette, whom the 
Y ankees had not yet been able to beat 
in Series competition. Against Bur- 
dette went Bob Turley, who had last- 
ed just one third of an inning against 
Lew in Milwaukee and whose 1958 
Series earned run average was so as- 
tronomical (108.00) that the Yankee 
press release on pitching statistics 
censored it, substituting in its place 
a quiet, tasteful dash. 

But times change. Turley pitched 
masterfully, working a marvelously 
controlled fast curve in with his fine 
fast ball. He struck out ten men, al- 
lowed only five hits, ail singles, and 
shut the Braves out. 

Burdette, on the other hand, was 


in trouble. Good fielding helped him 
in the first and second innings but, 
in the third, Gil McDougald reached 
the left field foul pole for a home run 
to put the Yankees ahead. In the 
sixth the Braves got a little something 
going against Turley, but Elston 
Howard, obviously demonstrating 
how to play left field, made a diving 
catch and a fine throw for a double 
play that ended the rally and stilled 
Milwaukee for the afternoon. 

Then, in their half of the sixth, the 
Yankees, after 41 long innings of frus- 
tration, finally caught Burdette. Ten 
men batted, six men scored and ev- 
erything went just right. Berra hit, 
Skowron hit, McDougald hit, even 
Turley hit. When it was over, Bur- 
dette was in the showers with a los- 
ing game on his hands, and the Yan- 
kees were beaming over a health- 
restoring 7-0 win. 

Casey was still down, three games 
to two. He had an almost impossible 
job ahead, but his head was up and 
his voice was loud, and he was smiling 
as he headed for Milwaukee. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Jerry Cooke 


Who’s 
Who at 
Ohio 
State 

IF you were in the Ohio State 
stadium on Nov. IS. 19S7 to witness 
the Iowa game, and if you are in 
the picture on pages 24 and 2S, circle 
your lace, have two of your friends 
attest your identity with their 
signatures and direct your 
claim by mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
The editors will be pleased to reward 
you with a free one-year subscription. 


E verybody who is anybody in Columbus — 
whether on or off the Ohio State campus — 
would rather be in purgatory than mi.ss the deli- 
cious sight of the OSU varsity mowing down an- 
other opponent on Saturday afternoon. As in the 
picture on the right, the crowd stretches on and 
on around the two-tiered Ohio Stadium; it was 
taken during the game (Kov. 16, 1957) in which 
Ohio State beat Iowa 17-13 and virtually in- 
sured itself a fourth trip to the Rose Bowl. On 
that occiision a crowd of 82,935 was pre.sent, even 
though the official capacity of the stadium is only 
78,951. Such bulging concrete seams are common- 
place during the big Ohio State home games. 

It is a rare occasion, however, when a huge and 
faceless football crowd like this one gets such a 
microscopic view of itself as Photographer Cooke 
has produced on these pages. Among the 341 per- 
sons on pages 24 and 25 you will find most of the 
Block 0 cheering section, where some 350 student 
volunteers sit defining the letter 0 with scarlet 
and white capes draped over their shoulders. Look 
also for such details as: 

• Sixty-four girls wearing glasses 
• Another 17 girls in smoked glasses 
• Four men wearing caps 
• Three more men wearing hats 
• Two spectators viewing the action through 
binoculars 

• Fourteen faces in profile 
• One girl with her finger in her mouth 
The announcement on the left will be of partic- 
ular interest to those who may find themselves in 
the picture. 


Stretching almost to infinity in a tweedlike fabric of humanity 
are the more than 80,000 who always attend the sacred Saturday ritual 
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Ohio State majorettes in their scarlet stveaters and tarns decorate the sidelmes 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Lucy to the Shower 

mHE NATIONAL ANTHEM is meant 
^ to rouse feelings of pride and re- 
dedication in American listeners, not 
to provoke laughter. It is our duty to 
report that the Lucy Monroe public 
address system version of The Slar- 
Spangled Banner at the World Series 
in Yankee Stadium last week was a 
musical fright which brought embar- 
rassment, smirks and giggles to at- 
tending thousands and listening mil- 
lions across the country. It’s time to 
send Lucy to the shower. 

Sunshine in L.A. 

T^OES ANYONE in this season of 
■L' World Series baseball feel like 
shedding a tear for the Dodgers, 
those onetime world champions now 
fallen on hard times? Well, our ad- 
vice is: don’t. Despite a rather less 
than spectacular season on the dia- 
mond (they finished seventh), Mr. 
Walter O’Malley and his boys did 
fairly well in the land of their adop- 
tion during the 1958 season. Here- 
with, compiled by West Coast ex- 
perts with a shrewd knowledge of the 
business to guide their guesswork, is 
a close estimate of what Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s books will reveal come income- 
tax time: 

REVENUES 

from gate receipts 
at the Coliseum $8,958,099.86 

from gate receipts 
on the road 319,201.30 

from Dodgers’ share 
of Coliseum concessions, 
hot dogs, etc. 268,100.00 

from network broad- 
casting fees 800,000.00 

from royalties on 
souvenirs, caps, etc. 50,000.00 
TOTAL REVENUES $5,395,401.16 


EXPENSES 


Coliseum rental and 
maintenance $288,181.00 

payroll, travel and 
overhead 1,750,000.00 


BALANCE, or O’Malley & Co.’s net 
profit before taxes $3,357,220.16 
Tough, isn’t it? 


Barbs over Barbecues 

ITTHERE there’s smoke there's ire. 
' * The smoke coils pungently from 
the barbecue grill of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Vasco of Marlow Heights, 
Md. The ire smolders like a damp 
briquette in the breasts of Mr. and 



Tiger on the Shelf 
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Mrs. Walter Johnson of Marlow 
Heights, Md. 

Since one particularly redolent 
night last August not a word has 
passed over the common fence sep- 
arating the semidetached backyards 
of the Vascos and the Johnsons. On 
that night, as the odors from three 
steaks charcoaling on the Vascos’ 24- 
inch grill wafted through the Johnson 
residence, the Johnsons decided they 
had had enough. Mrs. Johnson swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of An- 
thony Va.sco as a “public nuisance” 
whose outdoor cooking is jeopardizing 
the Johnsons’ “life and health.” An- 
thony Vasco posted $30 on a $500 
bond pending a court hearing. 

“We don’t know what we’re eat- 
ing,” claims Mrs. Johnson. “I sit there 
with knots in my stomach watching 
the stuff come in," claims Mr. John- 
son. Mr. Vasco, a barbecue buff who 
has a 12-incher for simple fare and an 
electric spit and shield for his 24-inch 
model, claims he never uses any .sea- 
soning stronger than an occasional 
clove of garlic. Mrs. Johnson claims 
the smoke has contributed to the de- 
cline and death of five weigela shrubs. 
Mr. Vasco points to his healthy rose 
bushes in refutation. 

“This may affect every homeowner 
in the country," says Mr. Vasco. 

Wanted: Tmia Match Alive 

T hr Fifteenth International Tuna 
Cup Match at Wedgeport, Nova 
Scotia, angling’s most respected com- 
petitive event, ended the other day 
in dismal failure. Only four teams 
participated where there were once 
as many as 10. And, for the first time 
since the beginning of these matches 


in 1937, not one tuna was taken or 
one strike reported in three days of 
competition between Cuba, Mexico, 
British Commonwealth and the U.S. 

This bitter ending was hardly un- 
expected. For a decade the catch 
from Soldier’s Rip and other Wedge- 
port waters has been steadily declin- 
ing. In 1949 sportsmen boated 1,760 
giant tuna at Wedgeport, 72 of them 
during the match. By 1956 the sum- 
mer catc’i had fallen to 55, the match 
score to 4. The entire 1958 season pro- 
duced one lone tuna and brought the 
match face to face with the problem 
of survival. 

That the cup match should survive 
there can be no question. At Wedge- 
port the spirit of contest was always 
subordinate to that of international 
camaraderie. Year after year, friend- 
ships were made and views exchanged 
in a quiet atmosphere devoid of re- 
sort trappings. Men journeyed from 
as far as Hong Kong, Johannesburg 
and Rio to enjoy this atmosphere. 
But they journeyed also to fish for 
tuna. Now the tuna are gone. Per- 
haps they will be back, perhaps not. 
But, if the match cannot survive 
without tuna, it can be relocated for 
the time being and carried on with 
all its dignity and tradition in an 
area graced with a dependable supply 
of tuna. 

There are such areas but, regretta- 
bly, officials of the International 
Tuna Cup Match are showing little 
sympathy for this course of action. 
They have set dates for next year’s 
match at Wedgeport and announced 
that if there are no tuna it will be 
postponed. S. Kip Farrington Jr. of 
East Hampton, N.Y., a founder of the 
match and chairman of its executive 


committee, has said: “The match will 
be held at Wedgeport or not at all. 
It is true that the tuna have frittered 
away, but there is more to this match 
than tuna. Sure, everybody and his 
dog want the match transferred, but 
any place I’ve heard of so far hasn’t 
anything like Wedgeport to offer. 
My answer to transferring the match 
elsewhere, even temporarily, is a fiat 
and emphatic no.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Far- 
rington’s many efforts in behalf of 
sport fishing, there are those who will 
find his statement unrealistic. Keep- 
ing the match in a Wedgeport bereft 
of tuna accomplishes no useful pur- 
po.se for anyone concerned. The lob- 
ster fisherman who converted his boat 
every summer to serve the sports- 
man, and showed fine sportsmanship 
himself, will feel the loss of seasonal 
business no less acutely. The prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia which under- 
writes the match and which reaps 
worldwide publicity from it gains 
nothing if the publicity is poor. Cer- 
tainly a genuine international gath- 
ering of anglers cannot be expected 
to support a fishless match year after 
year. A glut of fish is no prerequisite 
for a successful match. But there 
should be at least a few on hand and 
a few caught. 

It is true that the precise atmos- 
phere, boats and crews of Wedgeport 
will be hard to duplicate elsewhere. 
But is the bond between sportsmen 
so tenuous that a change of scenery 
will shatter it? It seems unlikely es- 
pecially when the change offers the 
prospect of catching some tuna. Take 
Cape Cod. In September it offers 
much the same restrained environ- 
ment that Wedgeport does and Cape 
Cod Bay is plump with tuna of all 
sizes in the fall. Other facilities are 
excellent. The same is true of the 
Point Judith, R.I. to Moniauk, N.Y. 
area. The Bahamas, although vastly 
different in climate and geography, 
enjoy a legendary and unflagging run 
of giant tuna every May and June. 
All these places in 1958 had very suc- 
cessful tuna competitions. If offers 
to support the International Tuna 
Cup Match are made by them or any 
other legitimate tuna-fishing local- 
ities it is difficult to understand why 


They Said It 

NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, fo Moscow Visitor and Cleveland industrialist 
Cyrus I'alon, as reported by Columnist Drew Pearson: “ You Americans use 
your cars loo much. You should ivalk to be fit. I don’t play golf myself, but 
President Kisenhower’s intense interest in golf seems very sensible to me. It 
gives him good exercise. Please tell him so for me when you go home.” 

LEROY (Satchel) PAIGE, famed, agcless major and minor league pitcher, 
confirming reports that he has been signed by Hollywood: "Pm not running 
out of baseball. It's just that maybe baseball is running out of Satch.” 
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they should not be seriously consid- 
ered. After all, the World Series would 
still go on, wouldn't it, even if Yankee 
Stadium were to slide into the Har- 
lem River? 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 

QOMFTIMES the importance of win- 
^ ning at football is so great that it 
occupies a man’s mind entirely. This 
is demonstrated on a large scale by 
Gerald Holland’s The Coach, a fact- 
fiction dissection which you’ll find 
on page 6S. And it was demonstrated 
in a small real-life incident in a 
Little Rock hotel room just the 
other Friday. 

Baylor was to play Arkan.sas the 
next day. It was the opening game of 
the new season, and the old season 
had not been good: 3-6-1, with Bay- 
lor finishing at the bottom of the 
Southwest Conference. Assistant Line 
Coach Charley Driver was chalk- 
talking earnestly at his blackboard 
while the Baylor team listened. Driv- 
er paused to light a cigarel. He struck 
one match and the fire didn’t take. 
The players watched in wondering 
silence as he tried another. Still no 



luck. Exasperated, Driver took the 
cigaret from his mouth and looked at 
it to see what was the matter. And 
the trouble was that it wasn’t a ciga- 
ret, it was a piece of chalk. 

Lo7ig Shot in Bronze 

L^HEREVER there is a gathering of 
’ ' old vaudevillians and horse- 
players — the terms are often synony- 
mous— the talk will turn sooner or lat- 
er to reminiscence ol .Joe b’risco. And 
once it has started, there is no stop- 
ping the flow of anecdote, for scarcely 
a soul in show business exists who 
hasn’t a favorite tale about the man 
who lost more bets and made more 
friends than any other 50 railbirds. 



"Ten-minuie break. You can each hare a chocolate cigarct.” 


“Remember the time Joe came into 
the Derby with money dripping out 
of all his pockets after hitting that 
long shot at Santa Anita?” someone 
w'ill begin. “Oh boy, do I?” someone 
else will add. “That was the day lie 
ran into Crosby and offered him a 
sawbuck for two (juick choruses of 
White Christmas.” “But the real pay- 
off,” a third party will hasten to e.x- 
plaiti, “was that Frisco was stony 
broke that morning and hit the 
Groaner for a C-note, then bet the 
whole bundle on this nag.” 

“Oh, Bing didn’t care,” the first 
narrator will say, “everybody knew 
that when Frisco made a touch it was 
just to play some hunch. If he lost, 
you lost. If he won, boy, everybody 
was ace high till the next race.” 

Born Louis Wilson Josephs, the 
son of a hog-medicine salesman from 
Rock Island, 111., the wispy, whimsi- 
cal little man known as Joe Frisco 
was an entertainer’s entertainer from 
the first. An appreciative crowd of 
pros at Lindy’s or The Lambs was the 
kind of audience he loved the best, 


and as far a.s money was concerned 
Joe always felt that some bookie 
would get it sooner or later, so why 
worry? Whether he was heading the 
bill on Keith time in his great days 
or filling in for peanuts at Charley 
Foy’s Supper Club in L.A. in his lean- 
er years, whatever Joe got, he prompt- 
ly turned in at the pari-mutuel win- 
dows, invariably betting a long shot 
to win. He rarely won and hence was 
in constant trouble with bill collec- 
tors, room clerks and the agents of 
the federal income tax bureau. 

Joe never minded too much. A per- 
ennial fall guy with an instinctive 
wry appreciation of his tragicomic 
role in life, he would explain his trou- 
bles in the gentle stammer that be- 
came his trademark and even offer to 
take on those of others. Once, after 
patiently explaining to the income 
tax men why he couldn’t pay the 
$4,000 or so they said he owed them, 
Joe spotted an old friend waiting 
in the tax office. “He’s a g-good 
g-g-guy,” Joe confidentially told the 
eonlinued 
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treasury man. “Whatever he owes, 
p-p-put on my t-tab." 

Nobody knows for sure by now 
which of the thousands of stories told 
about Joe are true and which have 
merely clung to him as legends cling 
to all great heroes. It is at least a six- 
two-and-even shot that he was the 
original of the railbird who touted a 
friend on five “sure winners” only to 
have them all finish well out of the 
money. Joe would have had an an- 
swer to that just as the tout did 
when his friend approached angrily at 



the start of the sixth race. “G-g-get 
away from me,’’ he would have 
cried. “You’ve been b-b-bad luck to 
m-m-me all afternoon.” 

Bad luck, like his stammer, was 
Joe Frisco’s trademark. It made him 
a host of friends, and it pursued him 
right to the end in the Hollywood 
hospital where he lay last year forced 
to play out what he called “the Big 
Casino” — Joe’s phrase for an incura- 
ble cancer. "It ain’t that I really 
mind.” he explained to friends. “It’s 
just that right now I got a line on 
some real good things going at Santa 
Anita.” 

Joe Frisco never got on to those 
good things at Santa Anita, and may- 
be that’s a good thing too. But Joe’s 
friends in Hollywood are determined 
that his memory will live on at one 
of the tracks where he dropped his 
biggest pile. The membership of the 
Masquers, a kind of West Coast chap- 
ter of The Lambs, are setting up a 
bronze statue ol Joe Frisco in the 
paddock at Del Mar in time for the 
August season next year. Most of 
the contributors to the fund for this 
work of art are famed Hollywood and 
Broadway characters, but at least one 
ol them prefers to hide his giit under 
a cloak of anonymity. He is a bookie 
who carried Joe Frisco on the cuff for 
five years. 


The Old Man and (he Series 

T he old man was pushing 80. He 
sat in Box 13 at County Stadium 
and shook from the cold wind which 
blew through Milwaukee, through his 
thin topcoat, raised dust-devils on 
the base paths. The old man had first 
seen a World Series in 1906 and had 
watched 35 since then, but he had 
never had a seat like this one in the 
Commissioner’s box with the bunt- 
ing on the railing and the catcher’s 
backside hardly a good spit away. 

The old man was there to throw 
out the first pitch of the 1958 World 
Series. He threw the ball right-hand- 
ed with a two-finger grip and a lot of 
wrist action, an action practiced from 
dealing five-card stud on the green 
baize poker table of the Phoenix 
Press Club. The pitch went 15 feet 
and Braves Catcher Del Crandall 
caught him fine and brought the ball 
back to the old man so he could give 
it to his grandson, Jodie Hayes. 

Jim Crusinberry got to throw out 
the first ball because 50 years ago, on 
the last day of the 1908 Series (the 
Chicagos took the Detroits, four 
games to one), in a Detroit hotel 
room, 40 men sat down, hoisted a 
few and then formed the Baseball 
Writers’ Association of America. Jim 
was one of the 40; only a handful are 
left. 

Later, after covering baseball for 
the old Chicayv American, SI. Louis 



Fisher’s Fissure 

There tmee was a fisherman na ned Fisher 
Who went fishing for fish in a fissure, 

Till a fish with a grin 
Pulled the f sherman in; 

Now they’re fish ng the fis-sure for Fisher. 

-Lawrence bTEiNHEKo 


Post-Dispatch and Chicago Tribune 
—where he broke the details of the 
Black Sox scandal— Ncjc York Daily 
News and Chicago Daily News and 
writing sports for CBS in Chicago, 
Jim retired. Since 1948 he has been 
wheeling a Ford Tudor right behind 
the flocking birds, to a two-room 
apartment in Phoenix in mid-Octo- 
ber, to roosting places in Chicago and 
other parts of the Midwest in mid- 
May. 

After Bill Bruton hit one true and 
clean to the fence in the 10th inning 
and the first game was over, Jim 
Crusinberry lit a cigaret and sat 
back at his ease. In 43 years of base- 
ball writing, he had asked the ques- 
tions. Now, someone was asking him. 
He kind of liked it. 

"The games drag out too long,” 
said Jim. “Pitchers have a tough 
time because of that lively ball. That 
lively ball! The people just wait for 
someone to hit the ball over the 
fence and jog home. 

“I’d rather see a three-base hit fin- 
ish in a cloud of dust. Why, I haven’t 
seen an outfielder throw a man out at 
the plate in 10 years. They have to 
play out too far with that lively ball. 
There was more strategy, more base 
running, more thrills with that old 
ball. That's the game I prefer. I like 
to see ’em battle for that one run.” 

The old man looked up to the press 
boxes where a few reporters lingered 
over their typewriters. Most of them 
were in the clubhouse now or headed 
for the Schroeder Hotel’s Crystal 
Ballroom for food and drink. 

“Haven’t had a drink of whisky 
in 22 years,” said Jim Crusinberry. 
“Got disgusted with the way my 
hands shook some mornings. You 
know, sometimes at night I dream 
about working on the Trib again, and 
I'm having a hell of a time getting 
my story in the paper, bucking the 
deadline. Sometimes I wish I were a 
young man today. . . .” 

The old man tugged his topcoat 
about him with slender, veined 
hands. 

“I hope that press bus is right out- 
side the gate this time,” he said. “I 
hate to walk across all that gravel. 
Hurts my legs. The legs aren’t what 
they used to be.” 
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ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 


MEET LONESOME GEORGE 


Red Biaik’s new offense, featuring an exiled end, is the 
season’s most intriguing, and successful, innovation 


by ROY TERRELL 

I N' THE FALL at West Point, when 
the ivy which clambers over the 
old fort’s gray stone walls begins to 
wither and the leaves drop from the 
stalely elms, the ghosts of Doc Blan- 
chard and Glenn Davis have a way 
of coming back to push aside those 
of MacArthur and Eisenhower and 
the many other great men who have 
marched and studied and lived inside 
the hallowed walls. This fall, how- 
ever, Davis and Blanchard are hav- 
ing a hard time getting in. Standing 
full in their way are a pair of healthy 
young men who do not resemble 
ghosts at all. Their names are Pete 
Dawkins and Bob Anderson and they 
are the two best halfbacks any foot- 
ball team has had in a do'zen years. 

Dawkins is a slashing, determined 
runner with tremendous speed, a sen- 
sational pass receiver and a leader, 
on the field and off. In fact. West 
Point has never seen his like as a 
cadet. He is first captain of the corps, 
captain of the football team, presi- 
dent of his class. In the most rigorous 
competitive scholastic system yet de- 
vised by man, he ranks seventh in 
a group of 503. He is an artist, sings 
in the Cadet Choir, plays half a doz- 
en musical instruments and is the 
highest-scoring defenseman in east- 
ern collegiate hockey. A big (6 feet 1, 
195 pounds), angular young man 
with blond hair and blue eyes and an 
impish grin, he has somehow been 
vested with that rare and innate 
quality of leadership which shines 
like a beacon, and the tremendous 
energy to exploit it to a maximum. 
If Douglas MacArthur were a cadet 
at West Point these days, Pete Daw- 
kins would have a good adjutant. 

Anderson, a handsome young man 
with brown hair and green eyes, lacks 
his teammate’s electric personality; 


he is quiet and retiring and simply a 
nice guy. And the last thing he would 
consider himself is a brain. Yet he 
is an even better football player than 
Dawkins. He is bigger (6 feet 2, and 
198 pounds), runs with vastly more 
power and is almost as fast. He is 
also perhaps a better passer than 
even the Army quarterbacks and he 
can block and play defense. Last 
year, as a sophomore, Anderson broke 
Glenn Davis’ record by rushing 983 
yards, scored 14 touchdowns and was 
named All-America. 

This season, as Army opened its 
season by smashing aside first South 
Carolina and then Penn State, Daw- 
kins and Anderson ran wild. Dawkins 
scored six touchdowns, Anderson one. 
Anderson also threw two touchdown 
passes, intercepted a handful throwm 
by the opposition and made tackles 
all over the field. 

Yet neither is the man of the hour 
at West Point. This honor is reserved 
for Lonesome George Carpenter, the 
exiled end. 

The first time you see Carpenter— 
his real name is Bill and he is a big, 
good-looking blond kid from Spring- 
field, Pa. who wears No. 87 — it is 
hard to be certain that he actually 
is a member of the football team. It 
is more as if he had a working agree- 
ment with the squad, and his correct 
position might better be described as 
right field (sec right). Yet he is the key 
man in Red Biaik’s exciting new of- 
fense and before the season is over 
they may erect a statue in his honor 
and place it with those of Washing- 
ton and Thayer and Kosciuszko and 
Patton, which encircle The Plain. Col- 
lege football hasn’t seen anything 
quite like Lonesome George since the 
invention of the forward pass. 

coniinutd 
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MOST FABULOUS CADET in history is talented Pete Dawkins, posing here before 
game with two other historic West Pointers, Coach Blaik and Douglas .MacArlhur. 


Banished from the huddle, this 
Diogenes among flankers spends his 
Saturday afternoons far out on the 
horizon while Anderson and Dawkins 
and the rest of the Army team march 
gaily up and down opponents’ backs 
and Colonel Blaik clutches his usual- 
ly dignified sides in spasms of glee. 
Usually stationed on the starboard 
beam iNavy will like the expression, 
although it may not know what to do 
with him, either), Carpenter races 
happily around, throwing blocks at 
anyone who approaches or speeding 
downfield to draw defenders away 
from the true course of a play or oc- 
casionally hooking back toward the 
main body of troops to catch a pass. 
If the interest of the foe in his an- 
tics should flag, Carpenter will gallop 
off by himself and gather in a long 
throw for a touchdown. To say that 
his maneuvers have been successful 
is to understate the case. In two 
games, the Cadets have scored 71 
points. Most of them came at mo- 
ments when the visitors were goggle- 
eyed trying to decide whether they 
should watch the game or Carpenter. 

How he knows what to do or when 
to do it is a better-kept military se- 
cret than what made the Explorer go. 
Nowhere in Carpenter’s record is 
there any hint of extrasensory per- 
ception, nor do long wires trail out of 
his ears as he trots down the field. 
But he gets the signals from some- 
where, although remaining aloof from 
his teammates, and they must be 
coming in loud and clear. 

Actually, says Blaik, the signal 
system is very simple — only he won’t 
tell what it is. 

“All athletic teams have signals 
of some kind or another,’’ the colo- 
nel says. “Baseball teams have signs 
for every pitch and play. Look, there 
are six other linemen and four backs 
and Bill can pick up the play from 
any or all of them. Naturally we will 
switch it around. Certainly the op- 
ponents will try to steal signs. But if 
they have the audacity to think they 
have it figured out. and miss just 
once, there we go for a touchdown. 

“I will say this,’’ adds Blaik. 
“Whether Carpenter is going to 
block or receive a pass, he has certain 
basic routes to follow.’’ 

The lot of football's first excom- 
municated end is not entirely a happy 
one, however. Teammates recoil when 
he approaches, shouting, “Go away, 
you have b.o.’’ Or else they ignore 


him entirely, turning their heads to 
whisper, “Psst, who’s he?” This rou- 
tine might have been hilarious at first 
but to Carpenter it has long since 
cea.sed to be one which Is in any dan- 
ger of stopping the show. Still, it is 
much better to be famous than hob- 
bling around on crutches with a bad- 
ly cut foot, which is what happened 
to him at the first of the 1957 season. 
And if other solace is needed, Bill 
Carpenter is one aspiring general who 
will long he remembered as the man 
who modernized Army, even if he 
never makes Pfc. Without him, Colo- 
nel Blaik and the Black Knights of 
the Hudson would still be bumping 
along in a model T. 

FLORIDA FLORA AND FAUNA 

Last winter Blaik took a vacation, 
something he had overlooked for 10 
years, and after losing the Navy 
game for the fourth time in seven 
seasons, he undoubtedly needed it. 
But as others about him observed 
the wondrous flora and fauna of the 
Florida beaches, the good colonel's 
concentration was disrupted by 
thoughts of football. Instead of vi- 
sions of bikini-clad cupcakes passing 
in review, Blaik could see only the 


bumps and bruises of his poor little 
warriors back at the Point. Some- 
thing, he decided, must be done. 

“We just didn’t have the person- 
nel,” he says, “to match most of our 
opponents, including Navy. For four 
games last year we were all right. 
Then the pounding began to show. 
It wasn’t entirely that the defenses 
were catching up to our T. That was 
part of it. all right, but if you will 
check the statistics you will'see that 
we still managed to do rather well. 
The trouble was that in order to 
overcome the defenses, we were pay- 
ing a terrific price. Six or seven men 
were playing 55 and 60 minutes of 
every game, and you simply can’t 
play football that way any more. We 
expended a year’s supply of football 
energy in the first four games. 

“We had to get away, at least par- 
tially, from impact football, and the 
solution was to dislocate the defense 
to a degree. We had to open up the 
attack to get rid of those eight- and 
11 -man lines. We had to do something 
about those corner men; it was vir- 
tually impossible to get around them 
any more. We needed better blocking 
angles. So I began to think. . . 

The idea which finally emerged 
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was basically what Blaik unveiled 
against startled South Carolina two 
Saturdays ago. At the risk of banish- 
ment from the Football Writers’ 
Association, it might be explained 
simply as a wing T with an unbal- 
anced line. This much, of course, was 
hardly new, except to Army, which 
has dutifully slugged its way overland 
for years in the old tight T. But 
Blaik also introduced halfbacks who 
threw the football around like dis- 
located quarterbacks— and he came 
up with Lone.some George. 

■'Football,” he says, explaining the 
reasoning behind 1958’s most delight- 
ful innovation, ‘‘is an awful lot like 
warfare. You put some troops out 
tliere and the enemy has to cover 
them. You outflank him and you’ve 
got him licked. So Carpenter was the 
real key. He’s a big boy, 6 feet 2, I 
think, and about 205 pounds. He was 
a back in high school and a basket- 
ball player and a track man. Runs 
the dashes and hurdles. .Anyway, he 
can move and he has good hands. An 
excellent receiver. All of this makes it 
rather difllcult for one defensive man 
to cover him. I won’t say that it can’t 
be done, but the young man who 
tries is going to have a very busy 
afternoon. I think most teams will 
have to detail two men to the job— 
which is what we were after. This 
spreads the defense.” 

When Blaik first presented the 
idea to his staff, the reaction was 
hardly sensational. “I’m afraid,” the 
colonel says, “that they lacked my 
enthusiasm.” 

Today, everyone is enthusiastic 
about Lonesome George. Not only 
the coaching staff but the cadet bri- 
gade and the faculty and fans and 
fellow coaches are cramming tight 
little Michie Stadium to see more. 
And Blaik, who is in his 25lh year as 
a head football coach and has earned 
just about every honor the profession 
can bring, has to admit that he 
hasn’t had so much fun in years. 

“It does seem to be attracting at- 
tention,” the colonel says. “Warren 
Giese at South Carolina told me that 
after our game, he received over 100 
calls from coaches — the report is prob- 
ably exaggerated- who wanted to see 
films and diagrams to find out how it 
works. They tell me a team someplace 
is already using it.” 

Last Saturday Duke did use it, or 
at least Bill Murray’s own persona! 
variation, and Duke won its first 
game of the season, beating Illinois 
continued 
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15-13. In another week or two the 
whole country is liable to climb on 
the boat. 

■‘Mind you,” Hlaik says, "I'm still 
just as apprehensive about it as I was 
the week before our first game. Noth- 
ing ever started of! so perfectly. Yet 
I know that it isn't perfect. Someone 
with equal or better manpower will 
come along, and then. . . 

.Next Saturday, .Army play's Notre 
Dame. 

There is more to this Army team 
than Carpenter and Dawkins and 
Anderson, of course. A junior quar- 
terback from Miami, .Joe Caldwell, 
ha.s developed into a really fine pass- 
er who also runs the old Army drive 
scries with a great deal of skill. .And 
the stunting, looping defensive line, 
led hy Carpenter and an ornery 2H)- 
pound guard named Bob Xovograt?,, 
absolutely chilled the South Carolina 
and Penn State running games. 

It is not a smootli, machinelike 
Army team. It makes mistakes, it 
draws penalties in wholesale lots, it 
fumbles. But when it clicks, it is one 
of the most lethally exciting teams 
college football has seen. Running 
and pas.sing, the Cadets have made 
1,030 yards in two games. Whether 
Notre Dame will he able to stop them 
or not, Saturday’s affair at South 
Bend is going to be a lot of fun. And 
so will all the others the Cadets play 
this year. Especially now that they 
have Lonesome (leorge. 

Out in the Middle West last Satur- 
day, our correspondent Nick Thim- 
mesch was watching a game that 
tried to steal the headlines from Mat- 
su and yuemoy. .Afterward, he sent 
us this report: 

The I’niver-sity of Michigan is not 
a rich boy's school nor is Michigan 
State a poor boy’s school, but there 
is a difference, Michigan is a giant 
among colleges, with an enrollment 
of '21,450 and academic standard.s 
which are the highest in the Big Ten. 
At Michigan there are 141 y'cars of 
tradition, including 18 conference 
eliampionships in football. 453 victo- 
ries and 44 All-America players. 
Michigan State, on the other hand, 
claims to do nothing more than ful- 
fill its function as a state university, 
to serve the educational needs of a 
broad cross-section of people. 

At Michigan, Coach Bennie Ooster- 
baan refuses to enter the madcap re- 
cruiting hassle which rages these days 
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for football players. Tradition and 
the evident advantages one finds at 
Ann Arbor, he patiently explains, will 
have to do. "We have had good teams 
and we’ll have more.” 

At East Lansing, Duffy Daugher- 
ty, the smiling Irishman with the 
charm-school approach, is one of 
football’s best and busiest recruiters, 
and if Michigan State has no tradi- 
tion to speak of, he couldn’t care 
less: in six of the last eight seasons, 
he has had better football teams than 
Michigan. “We’re the world’s best 
and oldest cow college,” he says, 
"and I don’t want to see us stop.” 

There is room in this country, of 
course, for both the Michigans and 
the Michigan States. Perhaps it is an 
unconscious awareness of this fact 
that causes the citizenry to get all 
fired up for the annual Michigan- 
Michigan State game. Like the bat- 
tles between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Yankees and Braves, Silky Sul- 
livans and Tim Tams, it attracts at- 
tention, and last week’s big game had 
been a 76, 000-seat sellout since July. 
Michigan State was favored by two 
touchdowns. Still, the big crowd came 
out to see what would happen. 

What happened was that Michigan 
tied State 12-12. The Wolverines, 
bursting with tradition, piled up a 
two-touchdown lead in the first half 
on a 41-yard run with an intercepted 
lateral by End Gary Prahst, and a 
succession of deadeye passes by sub- 
stitute Quarterback Bob Ptacek 
sandwiched around the impressive 
running of Brad Myers. Throughout 
the first half, Michigan State usually 
found itself in the same relative posi- 
tion of Quarterback Greg Montgom- 
ery as the gun went off: flat on the 
seat of its pants. 

But back came State in the second 
half, battering away until five start- 
ers had to be dragged off the field. 
Then Dean Look broke loose on a siz- 
zling 90-yard punt return, after 
which the entire Michigan State team 
drove 97 yards to tie up the game. 

Bennie Oosterbaan smiled, and his 
players shook each other’s hands. It 
was really very quiet. Tradition is 
like that, you know. 

As for Daugherty, he grinned. "We 
came back, but we didn’t come back 
far enough. Maybe this will make 
us a good football team.” That will 
be more evident after Saturday after- 
noon, when Michigan State will be 
vigorously tested by some tough and 
undefeated visitors from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. end 
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HEY, THOSE FOREIGNERS ARE 
CLOSING THE GAP 


Two global team competitions, the World Amateur and the 
Canada Cup matches, will give golf a special international 
flavor this year and test this country’s leadership 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


A HUNDRED YEARS Rgo the Only peo- 
ple who played golf were the 
Scots. They had .started to play the 
game in a rudimentary way as far 
back as 1100, some scholars say, 
though they are not prepared to bet 
their bottom shilling on the exact 
shape the game took in those remote 
days. The first golf club we know of, 
Royal Blackheath, was established in 
1608 outside of London to accommo- 
date the interest of James VI of Scot- 
land who had become James I of Eng- 
land. However, it was not until the 
middle of the 18th century that the 
first permanent golf clubs were 
formed, the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers in 1744 and the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews shortly afterward in 1T54. 
By 1858, a century ago, there were 
some 38 golf clubs in existence. These 
included most of the other “classical” 
Scottish clubs :such as Prestwick, Car- 
noustie and North Berwick) in addi- 
tion to a mild sprouting of foreign 
clubs founded by groups of Scots 
transplanted to foreign climes; Old 
Manchester in England; Royal Cal- 
cutta (and later Royal Bombay) in 
India, to which the jute trade had 
drawn as settlers the representatives 
of many Scottish companies ; and Pau 
in southern France, just north of the 
Pyrenees, where golf was started by 
two Scottish officers who had been 
stationed in that area during the Pen- 
insular War and who, some 20 years 
later, returned on holiday with their 
golf clubs and began to play on the 
plains of Billere. 


A hundred years ago, the gutta- 
percha ball had been “perfected”— it 
had been introduced some 10 years 
before — and the game was definitely 
on the verge of its first considerable 
expansion, but from the point of view 
of tournament play, golf was very 
young. There was no British Open and 
there wouldn’t be for another two 
years. The inauguration of the Brit- 
ish Amateur w'as a full 27 years away. 
The runner-up in that first Amateur 
Championship in 1885 and winner of 
it the next two years was Horace G. 
Hutchinson, then a young man in his 
mid-205, an age at which most good 
athletes were not attracted to golf in 
those days. Hutchinson, from North 
Devon, represented the first English 
golf club in which the guiding cata- 
lysts had been Englishmen, as op- 
posed to Scottish colonists. Charles 
Kingsley, the novelist, was an inti- 
mate friend of Captain Molesworth, 
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one of the club’s founders, and as 
Robert Browning, the gifted golf his- 
torian and not the poet, has written, 
the members of that club — with a 
breadth of view golfers have not al- 
ways been celebrated for — took the 
name of their course from the novel 
Kingsley had been working on during 
a stay in the good captain’s house: 
Westward Ho! 

The purpose of this brief journey 
into the past, as is probably self-evi- 
dent, is to point out how small and 
contained the game was, how far and 
how fast it has come in the last 100 
years. What provokes this retrospec- 
tion at this immediate moment is the 
fact that 1958 will go down in the file 
cards of future historians as a signifi- 
cant year in the game’s relentless con- 
quest of the green and brown corners 
of the earth: this autumn two great 
international competitions will be 
taking place together for the first time 
— on November 20-23, two-man pro- 
fessional teams representing over 30 
countries will be meeting at the Club 
de Golf in Mexico City in the sixth 
annual Canada Cup match, already 
more than an embryonic classic: a 
month or so previous to this, on Oc- 
tober 8-11, four-man teams of ama- 
teur golfers coming from some 30 
countries will be convening at the Old 
Course in St. Andrews for the first 
World Amateur Team Championship 
and its Eisenhower Trophy. Bob 
Jones, whose illness has prevented 
him from traveling abroad since the 
war, has agreed to go over as captain 
of the United States team and has 
shipped his electric cart across so that 
he will be a mobile leader on the Old 
Course. Jones’s keen involvement 
epitomizes the hold which this new 
event has already gained on the minds 
of golfers throughout the world. As 
the chairman of the Championship 
Committee of the Royal & Ancient 
recently put it, “The match should 
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he exciting, but abo%’e and beyond 
that it will bo an occasion. Everyone 
will bo there, from everywhere. Just 
picture the Big Room of the RfS’A 
clubhouse swarming with people of all 
color!?, talking away in many differ- 
ent languages, all having something 
in common without even trying.” 

In a different direction, one of the 
riddles of our contemporary civiliza- 
tion is that the enormously increased 
means of communication haven’t al- 
ways made for better communication. 
There are, for example, a surprisingly 
large number of Americans who have 
the lingering idea that we are the 
only nation that knows anything at 
all about golf and that any one of a 
hundred of our amateurs could go 
over to, say, Spain and carry off the 
Open championship while wearing 
street shoes. If this is a little wrong, 
it is also somewhat understandable. 
Since the mid-’20s when Hagen went 
all the way to the top in the British 
Open four times and Bobby Jones 
completed the shatteringly successful 
American invasion of the game’s his- 
toric home, it is true that the United 
States has dominated golf and sparked 
its progress in many laudable direc- 
tions. The American development of 
the scientifically interbalanced sot of 
steel-shafted clubs has made the game 
far more playable for the countless 
average golfers of the world, and this 
ranks only behind the invention of 
the rubber-cored ball by Coburn Has- 
kell of Cleveland at the turn of the 
century as our most important techni- 
cal contribution. For another thing, 
our professionals have long led the 
way in exploring and refining the 
modern technique of hitting the golf 
hall, and for this they deserve tre- 
mendous credit. Our winter profes- 
sional tour, in a wondrous way, has 
become something of an Oxford and 
Cambridge of golf, a university of 
higher learning attracting players 
from all the other continents eager 
to improve their skills by studying 
at the feet of our acknowledged mas- 
ters. But where some of us seem to 
go wrong is in thinking that simply 
because we have been in the forefront 
of the game for three decades now 
we alone love it, understand it and 
produce players of marked ability. 
This isn’t quite so. In the last dec- 
ade especially, the golfers (both ama- 
teur and professional) of other coun- 
tnes have been closing what had been 
a large gap between our degree of 
proficiency and theirs, and today it 
eonlinned 
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WORTHY HOST TO THE FIRST WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP WILL BE THE OLD COURSE AT ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. BIRTHPLACE 
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is not a predetermined thing at all 
that if an American team enters an 
international competition it will be a 
sure winner. The recent renaissance 
of golf in Great Britain, for example, 
has seen their teams take the Ryder 
and Curtis cups, and their amateurs 
could very well complete the sweep 
by winning the Walker Cup next 
spring, for they are a good crop. This 
last August in their annual match 
against a side of the top British pros, 
the amateurs beat them for the first 
time— and more than that, routed 
them by a score of 

Two events which took place last 
year brought into bold relief the ad- 
vances foreign golfers have made. 
First, there was the Ryder Cup match 
last October which we lost for the first 
time since 1933 and lost in a rather 
shocking fashion, dropping six and 
tying one of the eight single.s matches 
after having ostensibly wrapped up 
the cup for another two years by tak- 
ing a 3-1 lead in the first day’s four- 
somes. I shall always remember two 
related conversations whenever I 
think of that 1957 Ryder Cup match. 
About a week before the event took 
place, during a visit to the Midwest 
1 happened to sit in on a conversation 
at a golf club between the resident 
pro, a fine young player from the 
Southwest, and two members of the 
club. They were voicing the careful 
opinion that the British might have 
achancesince our team didn’t include 
all of our best players— Hogan, Snead, 
Demaret and Middlecoff, for exam- 


ple. “No need to worry just because 
some of those oldtimers aren't going 
across,” the young pro said with a 
facile wave of the hand. “I know all 
of the boys who made the team, I 
played against them on the circuit. 
I’ve watched them a lot, and I can 
assure you they’re terrific players. 
They are loaded with talent and 
they’re tournament-tough, magnifi- 
cent competitors. In fact, I think 
they’ll give us a much stronger team 
than if we lugged some of those old 
stars across again. They’ve had it.” 
The young pro’s prediction was that 
we would drop two points, three at 
the most, 

TOO GREEN 

A. week or so later, on the Sunday 
morning on which the papers carried 
the news of the British victory, I hap- 
pened to drop into the club again. 
Everyone in the grillroom was talk- 
ing about the Ryder Cup match — 
even granting the difficulty of adapt- 
ing to foreign conditions, it seemed 
absolutely incredible that our team 
could have been handled the way 
they most certainly had been by a 
group of uncelebrated British golfers. 
1 joined a table where the pro was ex- 
plaining how it had happened. “I’ve 
been predicting all along that we 
would lose,” he was saying with a 
lacile wave of the hand. “That wasn’t 
any representative American team, 
not without Ben and Sam on it, or 
Cary or Jimmy. These young kids we 
sent across aren't bad boys but, let’s 
face it, they’re pretty green. I used to 
play with them out there on the cir- 


cuit, and I usually would give them 
a stroke a side to make a match of it. 
It all boils down to this: we sent a 
bunch of boys on a man’s errand.” 
Perhaps the real lesson to be learned 
from the loss of the Ryder Cup was 
the obvious one: on a given day a 
group of Briti.sh pros, playing deter- 
mined golf, are now again capable of 
defeating a team of excellent Ameri- 
can pros who are slightly off the stick. 

About three weeks after this the 
sports world suddenly became aware 
of Torakichi (Pete) Nakamura and 
Koichi Ono. These two Japanese pros 
were expected to do fairly well in the 
1957 Canada Cup matcli, since it was 
being held on their native heath, at 
the Kasumigaseki Country Club out- 
side of Tokyo. However, no one 
looked for them to carry off, as they 
did, a competition against the likes 
of Snead and Demaret, Dai Rees and 
Dave Thomas of Wales, Peter Thom- 
son and Bruce Crampton of Austra- 
lia, Stan Leonard and A1 Balding of 
Canada, Peter Allis and Ken Bous- 
field of England, and Harold Henning 
and Gary Player of South Africa, 
to name the most formidable rival 
teams. Nakamura and Ono won going 
away, 9 shots ahead of the runners- 
up, Snead and Demaret. There was 
nothing fluky about their victory 
either. They indeed putted better 
than anybody else, but they also 
played at least as well as anybody 
else from tee to green. Although this 
Japanese triumph was far and away 
the most stunning episode in Canada 
Cup history, it was not the first time 
a team other than the United States 
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OP THE MODERN CAME AND THE STAGE OF MANY OF ITS MOST DRAMATIC EVEN 


had won the match. Argentina (Tony 
Cerda and Roberto de Vicenzoi cap- 
tured the first Canada Cup congrega- 
tion at Beaconsfield (outside of Mont- 
real) in 1953. Australia (Thomson 
and Kel Nagle l won in 1954 at Laval- 
sur-le-Lac (also outside of Montreal). 
Then there followed two .'American 
victories, Chick Harbert and Ed P'ur- 
gol finishing first at the Columbia 
Club in Washington in 1955, and the 
dream team of Hogan and Snead re- 
peating the following year over the 
“Burma Road” course at Wentworth 
in England. 

A lot of the credit for this enliven- 
ing state of affairs should go to the 
late John Jay Hopkins and the un- 
known man (or men I who worked out 
the format for the Canada Cup. First, 
by setting it up so that the competing 
nations would send teams of only two 
men, it was made possible for the 
golf-small countries to be adequately 
enough represented, for while there 
will not be a whole brigade of able 
professionals in a country like Bel- 
gium or Colombia or Korea, there 
usually are a couple of players of cali- 
ber. This format at the same time 
eliminated the embarrassing margins 
that would have resulted for the 
United States and the other major 
golfing countries had six- or eight- 
man teams been called for, and teams 
of this size had been conventional in 
international golf over the years. In 
addition, the unknown planner (or 
planners) had a stroke of genius in 
establishing a method of scoring for 
the event that was both simple and 
different. A team’s score is the aggre- 


Dratring by Jack Kum 

gate of both of its two players' total 
scores— for 72 holes of medal play. 
For example, Japan’s winning score 
last year was 557, compounded from 
Nakamura’s 274 (68,68,67,71) and 
Ono's 283 i73,70,68,72). This makes 
for continuing pressure on both play- 
ers which is quite different from four- 
ball play where a hot golfer can carry 
an off-form partner without its show- 
ing too gravely on the board. To stay 
in the running in Canada Cup play, 
then, both members of a team must 
perform well, and the fine thing about 
this is that it puts the emphasis just 
where it should be: on the team rath- 
er than on the individual. There are 
a number of people, by the way, who 
think that the administrators of the 
Canada Cup would be wise to elimi- 
nate the tabulations and the prizes 
for the best individual scoring since 
this merely detracts from the team 
aspect of the meeting, 

The Canada Cup match is spon- 
sored and conducted by the Interna- 
tional Golf Association, an organiza- 
tion founded by the late Mr. Hop- 
kins, the American industrialist. Its 
present head is Frank Pace Jr., the 
former Secretary of the Army, who 
succeeded Mr. Hopkins as President 
of General Dynamics, and its mati-in- 
the-field is Fred Corcoran, the vet- 
eran golf promoter who must surely 
be the most traveled Bo.stonian since 
PTancis Parkman first hit the Oregon 
Trail. The IGA has always selected 
excellent and interesting courses and, 
all in all, has operated its tourney on 
a very high plane. 

It deserves to be congratulated for 


having perceived that the day of 
multination golf had arrived and for 
nursing a commendable idea into an 
eveiit that has fiber and color — and 
all this in half a dozen years. 

The format for the World Amateur 
Team Championship is a bit different 
and, in its own way, quite striking. 
Each member nation will be repre- 
sented by a team of four men, and 
the championship will be played at 
72 holes medal play, 18 holes on four 
days. Each day each team will arrive 
at its score for that day by totaling 
the three lowest rounds of its four 
players. For illustration, let us say 
that on the first day player A has a 
70, player B a 77, player C an 81 and 
player D a 76; the team’s score for 
this day would be 223— 70-f76-f-77. 
On the second day, to continue, with 
player A around in 73, B in 72, C in 
76 and D in 77, the team’s score 
would be 221-724-73-1-76. And so 
on. The team’s score for the tourna- 
ment, then, is the sum of its three- 
man totals for each of the four days 
of play. One never knows until a plan 
is put into practice how well it will 
work, but on paper permitting a team 
to discard its highest round for a day 
should help the countries who are 
comparatively young in golf and 
whose less experienced players are 
more likely to run into wide fluctua- 
tion in their scoring. This, in any 
event, is what the body governing 
the event hopes the flexibility will 
accomplish. 

This governing body is known as 
the World Amateur Golf Council. It 
was formed last spring at a meeting 
in Washington of the representatives 
of the official golf associations of some 
35 countries, with the USGA and the 
R&A acting as the restrained leaders. 
I don’t think it’s an irrelevancy to 
relate the effect which this meeting 
in Washington had on one of the 
American delegates, Richard Tufts 
of Pinehurst, N.C., a man who has 
given as much of himself to the game 
as anyone I can think of. As many 
golfers know from visiting him in his 
lair, the village of Pinehurst is about 
as New England as you can get, and 
Mr. Tufts’ office is a superb, unspoiled 
example of 19th-century Boston of- 
fice decor. It’s a high-ceilinged room, 
with walls of stained wood, old desks 
and old chairs set atop an old wooden 
floor and, if I remember correctly, 
the general sobriety is perked up by 
dark green window shades and some 
sepia photographs. It has a pungent 

continued 
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atmosphere, and in its grip you half 
expect a messetiger to hurst through 
the door and proclaim, “Vicksburg 
has fallen!” or at the very least and 
latest, “William Jennings Bryan is 
running again!” On the day I am re- 
ferring to, Mr. Tufts was seated at his 
desk wearing one pair of glasses and 
nervously twirling another pair. Al- 
though he is usually the courtliest of 
men in exchanging salutations, it was 
clear that there was something on his 
mind which he wanted to get out as 
fast as he could. “This last weekend,” 
he suddenly said with a rush. "I had 
my top experience in golf.” Continu- 
ing in this charged-up style, he de- 
scribed the convention of the repre- 
sentatives from all over the world, 
what had been arrived at, and how it 
had been. “It was the spirit of speak- 
ing up which I liked,” he said at 
length in conclusion. "We were a lit- 
tle afraid that the men from the small 
countries would assume that the 
USGA and R&A would want to run 
the show and so would be a little 
passive. Not at all. We couldn’t have 
been wronger in our guess. They were 
a remarkable group of men, and 
they all had ideas, very definite ones, 
good ones, and they were there to state 
them. I suppose that is what I have 
always enjoyed about my association 


with golfers everywhere. When you 
have that spirit of speaking up, you 
get to know people and everyone is 
enriched.” 

Mr. Tufts' informal thoughts, as 
hardly needs to be underlined, come 
close to synthesi^-ing the whole idea 
behind international competition in 
sports. For all the honest glamour 
and the extra tingle of excitement 
which a match between men from 
different nations inevitably produces, 
these events would have a slightly 
hollow ring unless the players patent- 
ly found pleasure in competing 
against rivals raised hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away, finding that they 
were fundamentally the same kind of 
people as themselves, being whole- 
heartedly charmed by this recogni- 
tion, and going on from this first 
bridge of mutual respect to rewarding 
friendships. Ironically, and sometimes 
tragically, there are at least as many 
instances where international sports 
competitions have bred misunder- 
standing, a heavy underbrush of in- 
sinuation springing up when jingois- 
tic camp followers and overdedicated 
national officials have transmuted 
technical issues into rhubarbs and the 
other flora of discord. Golf certainly 
has had its rickety moments but, over 
the long haul it is hard to think of a 
sport which has flourished as well as 
an authentic common denominator 


for international good will. Some 
say that this takes place because of 
the rambling structure of the game 
and its .setting, because the code and 
mystique of the game are so defined 
and because the game lends itself so 
naturally to conversation off the 
course and to the other strengthening 
social amenities. Whatever it is — and 
surely all of these contribute— there 
is an unmistakable homogeneity of 
viewpoint among golfers wherever 
they are located just as there is, for 
instance, among theater people every- 
where. The local differences only seem 
to make the visitor from a foreign 
land more aware of how much he 
shares in common with the resident 
fellow golfer. 

PORTABLE FAIRWAY 

In the world today there are about 
15 million golfers— an estimated 5 
million in this country, another 2 mil- 
lion or so in Great Britain, and con- 
siderable numbers also in the Domin- 
ion nations, Argentina and Japan. To 
accommodate nine reasonably good 
holes something like 80 acres are need- 
ed, and this space requirement (along 
with the high cost of maintaining a 
course, let alone the cost of building 
one) has necessarily limited the 
game’s expansion in many countries. 
But what is astonishing is the length 
golfers will go to, and have always 
gone to, in order to play the game 
even in the most topographically in- 
hospitable locales. In the Waxiristan 
sector of India, the mountainland 
bordering Afghanistan to which Brit- 
ish civil servants and army officers an- 
nually fled to escape the intolerable 
summer heat in the plains, the courses 
were almost entirely composed oi 
rocks and crags, but the golfers fouml 
a solution: each player carried his 
own portable fairway, a small square 
of door matting, which provided a 
playable lie and onto this the ball was 
transferred stroke by stroke around 
the jagged layout. At the old Royal 
Bombay golf club, in contradistinc- 
tion, the terrain was flat and hazards 
practically nonexistent. There, to in- 
troduce a spot of challenge into the 
game, the members erected large can- 
vas screens at strategic points. In 
many parts of India, for example 
around New Delhi, the appeal of the 
golf course is somewhat complicated 
by the presence of snakes. Sometimes 
they frequent the rough, but they do 
not like it overly because it is the 
haunt of mosquitoes, which snakes 
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THE WORLD'S MAJOR GOLFING NATIONS 



NO. OF 
COIKSKS 

I'Oin LATION 

POFl LATION 
I'KIl COlilLSK 

UNITED STATES 

.5,600 

164,308,000 

29,341 

GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 

1,600 

54,103,000 

33,815 

AUSTRALIA 

l,:}00 

9,533,334 

7,.333 

CANADA 

62.5 

16,650,000 

25,040 

so. AFRICA 

400 

13,915,000 

34,787 

NEW ZEALAND 

:140 

2,208,780 

6,496 

SO. RHODESIA 

200 

2.480,000 

12,400 

JAPAN 

97 

90,000,000 

927,835 

FRANCE 

70 

43,787,000 

625,529 

ARGENTINA 

68 

19,470,000 

286,324 

INDIA 

56 

381,690,000 

6,815,893 

SWEDEN 

48 

7.341,122 

152,940 

BUR.MA 

42 

19,856,000 

472,762 

GERMANY 

41 

53,500,000 

1,304,878 

KENYA 

40 

6,150,000 

153,750 

MEXICO 

33 

30,538,000 

925,394 

MALAYA 

25 

6,252,000 

250,040 

SWITZERLAND 

24 

5,023,000 

209,292 

ITALY 

21 

48,223.000 

2,296,343 

TANGANYIKA 

20 

8,069,000 

403,450 

BRAZIL 

19 

61,000,000 

3,210,526 
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MIRON’S COURIER CLOTH tailored exclusively by MICHAELS-STERN 

Whether you have a full day at the desk or a full evening ahead, a Courier Cloth Suit 
gives you the inner satisfaction of knowing that outwardly you’re looking your best. 
Thank Miron’s 100% virgin wool worsted that wears and wears and holds its shape 
wonderfully well. Superbly crafted by Michaels-Stern. ..and priced sensibly at S69.50. 


Firestone’s launching ’59 models 



A spectacular new cord material, TYREX, 
gives you the greatest combination for safety, 

The spectacular new Firestone De Luxe Champion, with both 
TVKEX cord and Firestone Rubber-X, earned its rave notices 
the hard way. Months of laboratory and test-track punishment 
proved it. World-famous automotive industry research facilities 
proved it again. Millions of test miles on back road and turnpike 
made it official. 

New Firestone Rubber-X is tough, rugged and long wearing. New 
TYREX is the strongest cord material ever used in standard 
original equipment tires. Exhaustive tests prove TYREX cord 


NEW TYREX CORD 
DELIVERS THESE EXTRAS! 


1. Longer Mileage 

2. Easier Rolling 

3. Sores Gasoline 


Jf. Smoother Ride 

5. Greater Safety 

6. Quieter Operation 


on a great new kind of tire ! 



together with FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, 
Strength and long mileage you’ve ever known! 


offers a-'(i-'‘d safety at high speeds — lielps hush road noise with 
a new softer ride. Tests prove this new kind of Firestone tire, 
with Firestone Rubber-X and TYREX cord, stands up, performs, 
and protects you and your family mile after mile. 

These new Firestone De Luxe Champion tires are standard equip- 
ment on leading new 19.59 models. You can get them for your 
present ear, at regular prices and on convenient terms, at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. Stop in for full details about 
Firestone Rubber-X and TYREX cord, the big news in tires today. 


‘firestone 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copj risht 1958, The Klr(«lono Tire & Kubher rnmpany 
Knjoy Ihe Voice of Firrttnnr on ABC U-lcviaion every Munduy evening 



the fiber is Courtaulds Coloray’ 

THE COLOR IS FOREVER 




SPORTSWEAR MAKES A SWEATER WITH GREAT ZEST FOR LIVING, THANKS TO A NEW YARN 


WASH AND WEAR. POWDER BLUE. CHARBLUE. TAN. CHARBROWN, GREY. OXFORD. 36-46, ABOUT $8 WITH SLEEVES, 
S6 SLEEVELESS. AT STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC,, 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20. 
WHY SO GOOD FOR SWEATERS? BECAUSE COLORAY SPINS 
INTO A SOFT, RICH YARN THAT STAYS COLORFUL FOREVER! 

EVEN MACHINE WASHING IN HOT WATER WONT FADE 
OR STREAK COLORAY COLORS. NOR WILL STRONG 
BLEACHES, PERSPIRATION, SUNLIGHT OR HARD WEAR. 


Solution-dyed rayon fiber with Captive Colorl 
..."Can't Escape!" 
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cannot abide. Consequently, they are 
more commonly found basking in the 
sunshine in the path.s. In any event, 
it i.s hard for a golfer to keep his mind 
on his hip pivot if he also has to think 
about his self-protection; so on many 
Indian courses, where a caddy is only 
20c, a golfer hires not only a caddy to 
carry his bag but also a forecaddy 
who takes care of the reptile depart- 
ment. These forecaddies are called 
agayivallahs, which literally means 
people who go before. At the Chembur 
course outside of Bombay the fore- 
caddies are armed with red Hags 
which they drop near the ball when it 
comes to rest, for these flags scare 
away the ravens which love golf balls 
and hang around the course hoping 
to swoop down and pick up a high- 
compression meal. 

MONSTROSITIES OVERCOME 

In the Near East, where the land 
is almost sheer desert, the golfers 
have refused to become reconciled to 
the impossibility of playing a game 
which ordinarily requires grass. They 
have built desert courses in which 
they substitute “browns” for 
“greens.” These “browns,” perfectly 
flat, of course, are made of fine earth 
soaked with heavy engine oil. They 
will hold an approach shot somewhat 
better than the crusty, pebbly type 
of desert and they putt a lot better 
than loose sand. There is a course in 
the mitiille of Chile’s barren Atacama 
Desert, where the borders of the fair- 
way are demarcated by chalk lines; 
if you are inside the lines, presuma- 
bly you can take a preferred lie. There 
is a nice little course in the mining 
town of Drum in Bolivia 12,000 feet 
above sea level, and one at the same 
altitude in nearby La Paz. The low- 
est golf course in the world at the 
present accounting stretches along 
the sand and shingle of the northern 
shores of the Dead Sea in Kallia, 
and so it goes. Whatever the mon- 
strosity of the physical problem, golf 
will out. apparently. In the old days 
most of these strange and improbable 
courses were pioneered by British mil- 
itary garrisons or civil affairs cadres, 
or just by the overseas busine.ss colo- 
ny. it being their custom to start lay- 
ing out the skeleton for nine holes 
the moment after the local water sup- 
ply had been tested and found drink- 
able. Today the golf flag follows the 
mining engineer and the oil engineer 
to far-off places. In the Witwaters- 


rand region of South .\frica, for illus- 
tration, a tableland fi.OOO feet above 
the sea, there are some -30 golf clubs 
since nearly every gold mine has its 
own course. 

The result of this wide-scale sow- 
ing of the seeds over the last century 
is that today there are capable golf 
players in almost every land under 
the sun. Even in countries like Fin- 
land and Thailand and Egypt, where 
there are only a handful of courses 
and the game mainly serves the in- 
ternational colony, adopt native 
players have developed. Of course it 
takes a little time to produce home- 
grown professionals good enough to 
hold their own against the game’s best 
exponents who have had the advan- 
tages of growing up in the tradition- 
ally golf-minded environments. Take 
as an illustration the case of Argen- 
tina, which is typical enough. The 
first recordetl golf match there was a 
struggle in 1892 between two Scots- 
men, a Mr. Scroggie and a Mr. Ma.s- 
ters, who fought it out over a make- 
shift course where, for hazards, as an 
eye-witness recorded, "there were 
bells of trees, ditches, roads, wire 
fences, cows, etc., and many a fix the 
players got into as the remains of 
Mr. Scroggie’s golf clubs can testify." 


Some 40 years after this majestic 
duel, after the resident Britishers and 
the Argentines them.seives had ringed 
Buenos Aires with handsome golf 
clubs (including, naturally, one called 
San Andres I, an Argentine pro came 
within a stroke at Carnoustie of win- 
ning the 1931 British Open. He was 
Jos^ Jurado, a gifted and high-strung 
chap, and all he had to do to clinch 
a tie for first in that Open was to 
finish with two pars. 

On the Tlst he drove into the Bar- 
ry Burn and went one over. Then, 
needing a birdie 4 on the short par-') 
final hole to tie Tommy Armour for 
first, he completely bewildered the 
thousands watching when he played 
the hole .safely for a 5. Jurado later 
explained that, speaking only Span- 
ish, he di{ln’t know what score he 
had to make first to win, then to tie. 
Ho would have been a colorful cham- 
pion —that’s for sure. Hi.s approach to 
golf was distinctly Mediterranean, 
and this made him a constant nettle 
to the etiquette-minded Englishmen 
who were fussily superintending the 
growth of the game in the I’lata Ba- 
sin. Just before his near miss in the 
British Open, Jurado shocked them 
thoroughly after finishing a round in 
eoiiltnutd 
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WEALTHY COUNT HENRt OE LAMAZE o( Friincc. showfi above with MacGregor Vice- 
President Henry Cowan, is one of the Continent's most successful amateur golfers. 


Buenos Aires with the Duke of Wind- 
sor, then the Prince of Wales. On 
saying goodby, the Prince graciously 
invited Jurado to drop in for tea at 
Windsor Castle if he went through 
with his plans to play in the Open 
that summer. “Thanks,” Jurado re- 
plied, whipping out pencil and paper. 
“Could you write down the address?” 

As regards the amateur stars de- 
veloped in foreign countries, the gen- 
eral pattern is very much like it is in 
our country: a sizable percentage are 
the sons of well-to-do families with 
the wherewithal to hurl themselves 
intensely into the waiting game, and 
a good proportion, of course, are men 
who work for a living and periodical- 
ly take the time out to play in tour- 
naments. One extremely colorful ex- 
ample of that first type of amateur 
and the man who will probably play 
at the head of the French team at the 
assembly at St. .\ndrews is Count 
Henri de Lamaze. De Lamaze has 
never been any great shakes on his 
golf visits to England and Scotland, 
hut what a record he has compiled in 
the French Amateur against the best 
British and American competition! 
Henri has won it nine times in all, 
1947, '48. ’49. '50, '54. ’55. '56, '57. 
'58, and in so doing has taken the 
measure of such worthy players as 
Harvie Ward, Joe Conrad and Don 
Bisplingholf. 

De Lamaze winters in Paris, sum- 
mers in Monte Carlo and breaks up 
his routine with golf trips to Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy and the other 
nearby countries. ( Last April he came 
to America for the Ma.sters but 
didn’t play impressively. i Henri has 
never had to work for a living. He 
draws a comfortable income from the 
proceeds of the estates of the De La- 
maze family in southwestern France 
and from the inherited wealth ac- 
quired by his maternal grandmother, 
an heires.s of the Michelin industrial 
combine. He took up golf at St. 
Cloud outside Paris when he was 20, 
largely to please his father, who was 
a dedicated, if average, player. In 
1988, when his handicap was 18, he 
won a minor event. Excited by this, 
he decided to see how good he could 
get. A year later, when he reached 
the quarterfinals of the national 
championship, he had got his handi- 
cap down to three. However, the 
championship which made De La- 
maze a champion was the 1945 na- 
tive event in which he was defeated 


in the final. “I was 5 up with seven 
holes to play,” he was recalling re- 
cently, “when my nerves went com- 
pletely to pieces. .My opponent 
squared the match on the 35th hole, 
and I finally lost it on the 37th. Aft- 
er this I was the butt of the remarks 
of a numljer of people who said I 
would never recover from this calam- 
itous defeat.” De Lamaze spent the 
next two years in rigorous training, 
playing or practicing seven hours a 
day, all this activity directed at over- 
coming his nervou.sness, his major 
weakness. Since that time his nerves 
have been well enough subdued for 
him to have compiled his incredible 
domestic record, but not so well 
under control that he lias not on sev- 
eral occasions lost his temper and 
been guilty of acts of poor sports- 
manship, such as fidgeting on a green 
while his opponent is putting. He is 
aware of it and is working on it. 

If, however, one were to try to se- 
lect one fairly typical foreign ama- 
teur and one fairly typical foreign 


pro to illustrate how the top golfers 
throughout the world are fundamen- 
tally very much the same as our 
American golfers and yet always a 
bit dilTerent, you probably could not 
do better than Joe Carr and Harry 
Bradshaw. Ireland’s leading amateur 
and leading professional, respective- 
ly. Carr, who is now 36 and who has 
twice won the British Amateur, has 
been referred to by more than one 
observer as Ireland’s Billy Joe Pat- 
ton: he is a long an<l exciting and 
somewhat unconventional hitter; in 
personality he is gay and bright and 
intelligent, admirable both in defeat 
and victory; and, a true amateur, 
he plugs away hard at his job and 
squeezes in his golf when he can. Joe, 
who started as a salesman for a Dub- 
lin clothing house, is now a partner 
in a firm which manufactures ladies’ 
and children's coats and dresses. He 
works from 9:30 to 5:30 daily when 
not engaged in competitions, plays 
his golf after hours and practices it 
before. He lives alongside the Sutton 
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IRELAND'S JOE CARR is manufac- 

lurer, 195S liritish Amateur (-hampion. 



SCOTLAND’S REID JACK IS GlasKUW StdCk- 

bruker and 1957 British Amateur winner. 

Golf Club, and each morning from 
January through October, the weath- 
er permitting, he trots onto the 
course after breakfast and knocks 
out a batch of balls. The length of 
Joe’s matutinal practice sessions de- 
pends on the light. "In January,” he 
explained not long ago, "it doesn't 
get light until 8:10 or thereabout. 
As it gets lighter progressively earlier 
in the day, I get up earlier and prac- 
tice progressively longer, hut I al- 
ways make a point ol getting to town 
by 9::30.” 

Carr will be playing for the com- 
posite Great Britain and Ireland 
team at St. Andrews. In the Canada 
Cup, Ireland will be represented by 
its own team, made up of Christy 
O’Connor and Harry Bradshaw, a 
rotund, rugged, jolly man of 45, who 
has won just about everything in 
British golf except the Open iLseif— 
he tied for first with Bobby Locke in 
1949 but lost in the playoff. To the 
purely uninitiated American eye Har- 
ry's inelegant swing, baggy clothes 


and his stalwart lack of professional 
mannerisms would lead one to mis- 
take him aC first glance for an eleva- 
tor operator or television repairman 
who has only recently decided to try 
his hand at the game. Appearances 
notwithstanding, Harry has been in 
golf all his life. His father, "Ned of 
Delgany,” was the pro at the course 
in that town in County Wicklow 
from 1908 until his death in 1949. 
Harry has been hitting the golf ball 
since he was 4 and smashed his first 
window. When he was a caddy he 
used to have an Irish hurling grip, 
but a local priest converted him to 
the orthodox grip and also improved 
his putting. His father imparled to 
him a stern and sound philosophy 
for the game: “The hole is always big 
enough for the ball. There should be 
no reason for it not going in.” Now 
the professional at the celebrated 
Portmarnock course, Harry is re- 
nowned for his remarkably consist- 
ent play and his equally consistent 
disposition. He actually manages to 
enjoy the most arduous competitions 
and genuinely likes talking to his 
galleries. "Ah. now,”— so goes a fa- 
mous Bradshaw line which he deliv- 
ers with a friendly wink when things 
are breaking well for him — "if I fell 
into the sea I wouldn’t get wet.” 

Despite the fact that they will be 
facing some very skillful players and 
some strong composite teams, the 
American teams stand an excellent 
chance of winning both the Eisen- 
hower Trophy and the Canada Cup 
this fall. (The two professionals who 
will comprise our Canada Cup team 
are Ben Hogan and Sam Snead, and 
our four-man amateur squad now in 
St. Andrews is made up of Charley 
Coe, Billy Joe Patton, Bud Taylor 
and Bill Hyndman.) A victory in 
either event is not important, let 
that be said. In stout competition, 
winning always takes some doing, 
and there is everything right in feel- 
ing buoyed up and patriotic over an 
American victory. But above and 
beyond the winning and losing, to be 
sure, the occasion is the thing and 
what is really important about St. 
Andrews and Mexico City and the 
whole colorful flurry of international 
competition is that it represents “the 
spirit of speaking up” (as Mr. Tufts 
put it) and it affects (as the R&A 
spokesman pointed out) the stirring 
reality of people from all over the 
globe talking together in tens of lan- 
guages and "all having something in 
common without even trying.” end 
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The Eagles have gone Dutch 

Norman Van Brocklln, a quarterback with a mind of his own 
and the best arm in the league, may bring 
Philadelphia back into the NFL championship picture 


T hk quartkruack lumbered casu- 
ally out of the huddle, leaned on 
the center’s backside with his left 
hand and looked the situation over. 
Then the curiously high-pitched 
voice snapped out the count with 
immense confidence, and the Phila- 
delphia Eagles wont into action from 
the New York Giant 13-yard line. 

Norman Van Brocklin took the 
snap from center, trotted unhurriedly 
to his right and looked for an open 
receiver. The big Giant linemen, 
most of whom are easily as fast as 
Van Brocklin, rumbled down on him 
as he looked. He faked a throw once, 
still moving toward the right slowly, 
still searching for a free receiver. The 
linemen were very close now, and Van 
Brocklin, with some 1,000 pounds of 
disaster falling on him, finally lofted 
the ball gently toward the Giant end 
zone. Clarence Peaks, the very fast 
Eagle halfback, broke free as the ball 
began to drop and ran under it in 
the untenanted corner of the end zone 
for a touchdown. Van Brocklin picked 
himself up after the Giant linemen 
unpiled and shambled sedately off to 
the sideline, the broad Dutch face 
wrinkled in a wide grin. 

It was a typical Van Brocklin play 
— called audaciously, executed with 
the cold, unworried precision of a 
surgeon. It was the kind of a play 
which makes the Philadelphia Eagles 
a 30* 0 better football team simply 
by the acquisition of this 32-year-old, 
well-worn but neatly patched veteran 
of nine years’ erosion in pro football. 

Not that the possession of Van 
Brocklin is an unalloyed plea.sure to 
a coach. The Dutchman has a wide 
streak of Dutch .stubbornness and a 
strong respect for his own judgment. 
He runs a team brusquely and intel- 
ligently and brooks little interference 
from coaches who are fond of sending 
in plays. This may have been the 


principal point of difference between 
him and Sid Gillman, the coach of 
the Los Angeles Rams. Van Brocklin, 
who has been known to run the same 
unsuccessful play three times .simply 
to prove that it can work, does not 
take kindly to the strict sideline di- 
rection of the Paul Brown school of 
coaching, and often Gillman’s mes- 
sages, via shuttling linemen, only 
irritated Van Brocklin. 

He retired briefly at the end of last 
season, principally because he didn't 



SCOWLING ANGRILY. Norm Van Brnck- 
lin heads for the Lo.s Angefe.s Ram bench 
en route to a now job with I’hiladelphia. 


want to play for Gillman. Van Brock- 
lin has a fierce pride, and Gillman, 
obviously content to go with the more 
tractable Bill Wade at quarterback, 
didn’t play Van enough to suit the 
Dutchman. Van Brocklin, who re- 
sented taking a bench seat to Bob 
Waterfield when his career began, re- 
sented even more occupying the same 
position to Wade. He stayed retired 
long enough for the Rams to make a 
trade witli the Philadelphia Eagles. 

'T didn’t much want to come to 
the Eagles,” Van said the other clay. 
■‘You can’t beat that West Coast 
living. But what else am I going to 
do? I guess if I knew what I’m going 
to do when I get through, I’d start 
doing it now.” Since he has a warm, 
ingratiating personality and a mas- 
ter’s degree in physical education, 
Van Brocklin’s worries about a post- 
football career seem a l)it exaggerat- 
ed. He is an interesting split per- 
sonality— off the field he is relaxed, 
fond of giving imitations (possibly 
his best is of Esther Williams climb- 
ing out of a swimming pool for a 
safety razor ad); during a game, he 
is likely to be irascible, a tremendous 
competitor with small patience for 
mistakes. Technically, he is probably 
the best passer in the league. His 
arms are thick, his hands stubby for 
a passer but immensely strong. His 
rubbery, slightly heavy-set body has 
absorbed the pounding a pro quarter- 
back is heir to without injury. \'an 
Brocklin is a surprisingly adept ball 
handler in view of his lack of speed. 
.\nd his enthusiastic respect for his 
acumen as a play selector is justified. 

"I like playing for Buck Shaw,” he 
said. “He's a cjuarterback’s coach.” 
Translated, that means that Shaw, 
who got his early training in permis- 
siveness as the coach of the 49ers 
when the uninhibited Frankie Albert 
was quarterback, lets the quarter- 
ba<'k call his own game. 

“Not that I’m criticizing Gill- 
man,” Van Brocklin went on. “I 
can’t say anything against him. He 
never .said anything to me that I 
could get mad about. He told some 
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other people that he wanted to get 
rid of me, but he never told me.” 

Gillman got an offensive tackle 
and a defensive halfback for Van 
Brocklin, both first-line pro players, 
and the Eagles first draft choice 
rights this year, but no coach in the 
league would consider that he got the 
best of the trade. In nine seasons Van 
Brocklin has led the league in passing 
three times, in punting twice. He 
holds almost every Ram passing rec- 
ord, and he has thrown 118 touch- 
down passes going into the 1958 sea- 
son. He can fire a slingshot-fast short 
pass or, with an easy flick of his 
meaty right arm, loft a 60-yard float- 
er more accurately than any other 
thrower in the league. In a position 
where the knack of taking charge is, 
next to marksmanship, the supreme 
a.sset, he is firmly in the saddle every 
minute he is on the field. 

AIR THREAT HELPS 

Last year the Eagles lost twice to 
the New York Giants, and the 1957 
edition of the Giants was not nearly 
as good as the 1958 club. When Van 
Brocklin left the field Sunday, in his 
heavy-footed, slow trot, he left with 
a 27 24 victory. Of course, not all the 
difference was Van Brocklin; the Ea- 
gle running game is helped with the 
development of Clarence Peaks, and 
the addition of Billy Wells, a Pitts- 
burgh castoff, who had a great day. 

But— and here is another reason 
for Van Brocklin's tremendous value 
to any team — the Giants had to wor- 
ry first about the Eagle air attack, 
and with very good reason, since the 
Dutchman completed 16 of 84 passes 
for 238 yards and two touchdowns. 

Van is happy with the Eagles now. 
He has only one regret — the Rams 
are not scheduled to play the Eagles 
this year. And that may be the reason 
Gillman selected Philadelphia to 
trade the Dutchman to. 

With Van Brocklin, the Eagles, aft- 
er two games, appear to be the 
strongest threat to the Cleveland 
Browns for the Eastern Conference 
championship. The Browns, however, 
need fear no one. Van Brocklin in- 
cluded, in their division. After a 
shaky venture into the West and a 
30-27 victory over Los Angeles, the 
Browns last week found the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers so easy a victim (45- 
12) that Paul Brown rested his best 
quarterback, Milt Plum, and his best 
runner, Jim Brown, for the fourth 
quarter. It becomes clearer with each 
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A PERFECTIONIST in the bril- 
liant roles he has played on 
stage and screen, Rex Harrison 
naturally demands perfection 
in every phase of life— includ- 
ing a Martini. 

Reporting from London, 
Mr, Harrison says: "Here, as 


in other sophisticated centers, 
the preference today is for the 
gentleman’s Martini, meaning 
a Martini that establishes a 
harmonious rapport with the 
audience. Experts are in agree- 
ment that the gin must be 
Booth's House of Lords.” 


week that Brown has finished the 
rebuilding process needed when Otto 
Graham retired. 

The Chicago Cardinals, using some 
single-wing to supplement Pop Ivy's 
new double-wing T, surprised Wash- 
ington and, possibly, Ivy with a mag- 
nificent running and passing attack 
to win easily, 37-10. The game may 
have spelled the end of Lamar McHan 
as a first-string quarterback; M. C. 
Reynolds, taking over from McHan 
late in the second quarter, completed 
16 of 25 passes for 228 yards. 

Coach Weeb Ewbank’s five-year 
plan for the Baltimore Colts is right 
on schedule: the Colts are a superbly 
balanced team with all the tools a pro 
club must have. They proved that 
by whipping the Bears 51 -38 and tak- 
ing position as the clear-cut favor- 
ite in the West. Age appears to have 
withered Detroit too much ; the Lions 
struggled for a 13-13 tie with Green 
Bay. The most ominous note of 
warning for Baltimore came from the 
West: the Los Angeles Rams, not 
missing Van Brocklin a whit, used 
Bill Wade's passing and a ferocious 
defense to rout San Francisco 33-3. 
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X-RAY OF LAST WEEK'S GAMES 



Pts. 

Yds. 

Rush 

Yds. 

Pass 

Pass 

Comp. 

Colts vs, 

51 

147 

178 

10-23 

Bears 

38 

140 

176 

16-35 

Lions vs. 

13 

33 

250 

16-29 

Packers 

13 

114 

208 

19-34 

Rams vs. 

33 

227 

135 

16-29 

49ers 

3 

85 

101 

15-25 

Browns vs. 

45 

192 

242 

16-21 

Steelers 

12 

100 

169 

8-25 

Eagles vs 

27 

70 

238 

16-34 

Giants 

24 

102 

212 

18-33 

Cardinals vs. 

37 

261 

270 

18-32 

Redskins 

10 

133 

114 

9-24 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN DIVISION 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 

2 

0 

0 

1.000 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

Washington 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

Chicago Cardinals 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

New York 

1 

I 

0 

.500 

Pittsburgh 

0 

2 

0 

.000 

WESTERN 

DIVISION 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pci. 

Baltimore 

2 

0 

0 

I.OOO 

Los Angeles 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

San Francisco 

1 

I 

0 

.500 

Chicago Bears 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

Detroit 

0 

1 

1 

.000 

Green Bay 

0 

I 

1 

.000 
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Our wandering heavies 


IN 98 COUNTRIES 


Faraway places and strange- 
sounding names threaten 
the prestige of our big boys 


T hk Amkkican HKAVYWEIGHT, who 
has been without much profit or 
honor in his own country, lately has 
taken to traveling abroad to pick up 
loose change in undeveloped lands 
where television has not yet wrecked 
the gate. The results have been most 
damaging to the prestige of our fel- 
lows. Swedish Ingemar Johansson 
knocked Eddie Machen from second 
to fifth spot in National Boxing As- 
sociation ratings. The other night in 
London Willie Pa.strano, who ha.s 
been ranked No. J, was stopped in 
five rounds by the totally unranked 
Brian London. And now Zora Pol- 
icy, No. 1 boy on the NBA rankings 
sheet, is going to risk his high po- 
sition in London on Oct. 14 against 
another Britisher. Henry Cooper. 

On paper it does not look like too 
great a risk. Cooper lost three of his 
four 1957 fights, two by knockout, 
and his 1958 record includes a draw 


with Heinz Neuhaus and a loss to 
German Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Erich Schoeppner, even though 
Schoeppner was knocked out. After 
counting him out the referee decided 
the kayo punch was an illegal blow 
to the back of the neck. In his last 
outing Cooper stopped a Welsh 
heavyweight, Dick Richardson, in 
five rounds. 

So Policy would not seem to be 
exposing himself to dangerous com- 
pany. But look at what happened to 
Machen and observe what happened 
to Pastrano. 

What happened to the agile Willie 
was pure misfortune. .;\.s ho came out 
of a clinch in the third round of his 
fight with London, Willie was seen 
to be bleeding from a cut on his left 
eyelid. It presented no particular 
problem to him. But at the end of 
the fifth round, with Willie leading, 
Referee Jack Hart peered at the cut 
through his spectacles and stopped 
the fight, awarding it to London. 
Pastrano broke down and sobbed 
in his corner. 

The cut almost certainly would 
have been ignored by an American 


AN EYE CUT, not puHching like this, cost Willie Pastrano {Ufl) victory when he faced 
Brian London in London and so another American heavyweight bit Europe's dust. 
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The Futuramic Strobonar is so simple to use it outmodes all other methods of 
flashing pictures. This compact unit with permanent flashtube automatically 
recharges itself for each succeeding picture, and the brief flash 
"freezes” movement to give you the sharpest, clearest pic- 
tures you've ever taken. The Futuramic is perfect for color 
and black and white— and you can use daylight color 
film both indoors and out. iMost convenient of all. 
the Futuramic is completely self-coutahied — it 
operates on 3 flashlight-size batteries or house- 
hold current, and dual transistors let you flash 
pictures for less than a penny each. 

ruturumic Strobonar ^ 
with 10' AC line cord 

Write for full-color folder to: 

Heilond Division, Minneopolis-Honeywell, 

5210 East Evons Ave., Denver 22, Colo 


This time of year . . . 
and 52 times a year . . . 
More than 850,000 families 
lead the full life with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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BOXING eonlinatd 

referee. But the record books will 
register a knockout defeat for Pas- 
trano for the first time. 

Another foreign heavyweight, the 
21-year-old (leorge Chuvalo of To- 
ronto, will have a chance at the once- 
ranked Pat McMurtry of Tacoma in 
a Madison Square Garden television 
debut for both of them Oct. 17 (Fri- 
days McMurtry’s only defeat this 
year was at the hands of Willi Bes- 
nianoff, conqueror of Alex MitefT, 
with whom Chuvalo was able to reg- 
ister a draw. Still Chuvalo is a slight 
favorite and is picked in this cor- 
ner. too. 

In the preceding Wednesday night 
TV show (Oct. 15), this one from 
Montreal. Ralph Dupas is a strong 
favorite over Gil Turner, and it 
.seems reasonable to go along with the 
early 2 1 odd.s. Turner has been hav- 
ing a bad year, winning only one 
fight in four. 

FUTURE MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMP? 

The reopening of famed little St. 
Nick’s Arena in New York, the most 
distinguished of small fight clubs, 
was without benefit of television and 
attracted its biggest crowd in 11 
years, 15,216 shrill customers, a fact 
that led Boxing Commission Chair- 
man Julius Helfand to observe that 
"there is nothing wrong with boxing 
except television.” The crowd came 
to see a stablemate of Heavyweight 
Champion Floyd Patterson in his 
first main event. The stablemate, 
Jose Torres, fights like a middle- 
weight version of Patterson, boxing 
out of a tight, gloves-up defense aTid 
pouring out punches in fabulously 
fast combination.s. It was only his 
sixth professional fight but he per- 
formed like a veteran. His opponent, 
Otis Woodard, was pronounced un- 
fit to continue by Dr. Samuel Swet- 
nick after the fifth round, a diagnosis 
that enraged Sugar Ray Robinson, 
who was in Woodard’s corner. 

"Boxing,” Sugar Ray proclaimed, 
"is all politics. I’ll never fight in New 
York again under a Helfand adminis- 
tration. And the next time Governor 
Harriman comes to Harlem I'll tell 
hjm a few things.” 

The controversy did not upset 
Promoter Teddy Brenner a bit. Cheer- 
ily, scenting that he might be play- 
ing a part in the rise of a future cham- 
pion, he signed Torres for another 
fight, this time against Frankie (Kid) 
Anslem on Oct. 16. 
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Good grooming begins with STETSON 



' Tee off for Fall in a smart Stetson 

Sports Shirt. Perhaps you’ll choose the shirt 
shown here, one among a wide array of 
fabrics and styles, colors and patterns. It’s a 
combed cotton, wash ’n’ wear. Stetson Caps 
to match or complement many Stetson Sports 
Shirts. At your Stetson haberdasher’s. 

THE CASU-LAIRE *7.95 

Otkft SitKon Spot!* Skirt! from t5,9S to ttt.SS 



ushers in this newly styled 
version of the wide center crease, with its 
fashion-blocked crown, welt edge, and 
grosgrain band. There is an engaging air of 
easy informality about this hat that will 
appeal to the young— in years or in heart. 
At your Stetson hatter’s. 

THE BOMARC *12.95 

Othtr Stmon Hat! /rom tlO.95 to HOO 
I'riee* .tligMy higher ta (.‘unacfa 



STETSON 


Station "Cvihloned.to-Fll" laothar hoi bean Ihe iletKlo'd o< hot coafort lot over 70 years. Station Hots ore mode only by John B. Station Cooipony ond ill offllioled componiai throvfihoui the world. 
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Gold dust is always the best 


I N the urgency of reporting to you the exciting re- 
sults of the European Contract Bridge Champion- 
ship that ended in another victory for Italy at Oslo 
last month, much of the color of that tournament had 
to be left out of my story. 

With 15 nations competing, a European Champion- 
ship is a kind of Tower of Babel scene in reverse. When 
I walked into the playing room before the game started 
my ears were buffeted with a pandemonium of tongues. 
Then play began, and suddenly all the speaking was in 
one language— English. Although both French and Ger- 
man are familiar to more of the nations taking part, 
English is the official language of the tournament, and 
must be used by all the contestants for their bids and 
the calling of the cards. 

The accents were often charming, sometimes weird. 
Obviously, many of the players did not know a word 
of English beyond such terms as double, pass, no trump 
and the names of suits and cards. So, as the rounds of 
play ended and the time for post-mortem arrived, there 
was a re-enacting of the uproar and chaos that first took 
place at the scene of Babel’s soaring tower. 

However, the language of the cards is universal. 1 
found further evidence of this when our lavish Norse 
hosts presented each player who attended the tour- 
ney with a copy of a beautiful lid-page souvenir jour- 
nal. Except for a brief message of greeting, this journal 
was written entirely in Norwegian— a tongue in which, 
I confess, I have absolutely no facility. Nevertheless, 
I found it possible to follow the reports of some of 
the outstanding bridge hands played in European cham- 
pionships since 1932. 

With a population of about Z}4 million, Norway is an 
enthusiastic bridge center. Although it has never won 
the European Championship, the country has fielded 
many fine teams and has often played the role of giant 
killer, just as it did in this year’s championship when 
its victory over France prevented that nation from 
winning the title. 

Here is a hand played by Trygve Sommervelt, Nor- 
way’s first international bridge star, when the cham- 
pionship was played in Vienna in 1934. 

Three no trump would have been a far easier contract, 
but perhaps Sommervelt had visions of a possible slam. 
At any rate, in bidding five diamonds he courted dis- 
aster. However, Sommervelt supplemented his forth- 
right bidding with some highly deceptive play. To fake 
East out of the killing defense, declarer had to throw' 
away a good trick. Later he had to regain that trick in 
order to make his contract. 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 1 N.T. 

PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: spade king 

West next shifted to the 10 of hearts. Declarer re- 
alized that the 10 was a singleton, so, when East played 
the ace. South dropped the king! It wasn’t immediately 
apparent where he could get this trick back, but it was 
obvious that he could not afford to keep the king, for 
an immediate heart ruff would defeat him. 

East fell for it— and who could blame him? Afraid to 
set up dummy’s jack by continuing hearts. East shifted 
back to spades. South trumped and ran all the diamonds. 
West had to keep the ace of spades, so he was reduced to 
two clubs. Dummy then threw away the spade queen, 
keeping three clubs. To keep three clubs East had to 
discard his last heart, and South’s hidden 7 was the 
game-winning trick. 

EXTR.\ TRICK 

To throw dust into the opponents’ eyes, you sometimes 
have to throw gold dust. But any sacrifice is better 
than keeping the card that tells how to beat you. 
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going places in this age of travel... the 

* 


A quick, solid success with men on the go — because it's all you need for weeks of travel ! Feels 
rich as an imijorted fabric, yet light, never stuffy. Day after day, wearing after wearing, it 
holds a neat crease, flicks off wrinkles, “hangs out” fast. Fabric's a new weave of 55 'a 
D acron '-45'' worsted. And Balanced Tailoring keepa DC-8 new-looking. . . indefinitely. 


rf Inr Ihr n.-,f liC.-. ttirl.n. r \I)h /’..rif'fc fil.n 


'noStiA. 

clotiiks 


FREE ! 26-pa(e booklet, "How to Choose Clothes to imorove Your Appearance " Write Dept S-21. Timely Clothes. Rochester 2. N. Y. Dress Right— You Can't Aiiori) Not To! 







FOOD / Mary Frost Mahori 


Sj^ortsman in the kitchen 


Colonel Frederick Wildman, wine expert and 
amateur chef, talks about game birds 


T )ikkk is a tale that during World War II, when 
Colonel Frederick Wildman. aide to General “Hap” 
Arnold, flew around the world with his chief, a second 
plane loaded with fine wines trailed their aircraft. To 
the friends responsible for this legend it is as difficult to 
think of Wildman roughing it without a fine Moselle 
for his fish and a choice of clarets and Burgundies for 
meat and game as it is to imagine I’aneho Gonzales with- 
out a tennis racket or V'an Cliburn without a piano. 

Anyway, as president of Bellows & Co. from 1933 till 
its dissolution in 1952 and since then a senior partner 
of Frederick Wildman & Sons, fine wine importers, the 
Colonel, as he is still affectionately called, has had ample 
opportunity both in public and in private to exercise his 
notable nose, his discriminating palate and his excep- 
tional stirring elbow. 

This last is especially evident in his own dining room, 
for both at his New York town house and at a country 
house in Colebrook, Conn, he masterminds all the food 
served. (Mrs. Wildman is a patient as well as a lucky 
woman.) What’s more, although both these households 
are adequately staffed, the Colonel will rarely tolerate 
the cooking of principal dishes by anyone else— partic- 
ularly if the choice is game. 

Though he has traveled and has found excellent sport 
in many countries of the world, the Colonel is an old- 
fashioned New Englander at heart who really most 



COLONEL wiLOMAN \Jront, rigkt) and guests pose with day’s 
bag of pheasant at Hollenbeck Club near Falls Village, Conn. 


enjoys shooting over his own dogs (Brittany spaniels), 
on his own native heath (the country around Colebrook). 
The ruffed grouse-'“pahtridge” in New England— 
woodcock, duck and pheasant that he bags are hung in a 
most modern walk-in refrigerator at his country place 
for two to three weeks. Here there is a magnificent kitch- 
en, complete with built-in charcoal broilers and rotis- 
series; in town the Colonel has the choice of two kitch- 
ens. The picture opposite shows him carving grouse in 
his office luncheon room in New York — birds that were 
prepared for table by the method described below. 


WILDMAN 


K« roasts thetn on a sptt 

I fir.st stuff the properly hung birds with a little celery, 
celery leaves, parsley, tarragon, etc., largely to keep 
them moist. I like to do game birds at medium heat on 
the electric spit of a roti.s.serie, cooking them 30 to 40 
minutes, depending on the size of the birds, and basting 
them with the following; 

Basting sauce for birds 

Sautt? one or two chopped shallots lightly in butter, 
bind with a little flour, add slock made from the ex- 
tras of the birds iwingtips, feel, lower leg.s, neck, giz- 
zards, etc.^ with chicken or smoked turkey broth. Add 
a fair amount of dry red wine and port wine, twice as 
much dry wine as port. If port wine is not available a 
combination of currant jelly, Dijon mustard and a little 
chutney juice may be substituted — the idea i.s to give 
a sweet-sour effect. I sometimes also add a little ijlac{' de 
viandt, or meat essence. The stock must then be ihick- 

rholograph by Louise 


WILD BIRDS 

cned to a glazing consistency with either potato flour or 
cornstarch. Baste the birds with some of this .sauce three 
or four times during the cooking; to what is left of the 
sauce add a little more stock and red wine, heat, and 
pour over the finished birds on a serving platter gar- 
nished with watercress. 

Special pointers from an expert 

To prevent scorching, tie the brea.sts <if delicate birds 
like chukar partridge with strips of bacon or salt pork 
before roasting; remove same when birds are half cooked, 
to permit browning. 

Cut larger birds in half with game shears after cooking; 
serve a half to each person on a round of toa.st spread 
with foie gras or phea-sant liver pat<5. 

For wild duck: add grated orange peel to the basic sauce 
given above and pour a teaspoon of Curasao over each 
duck before carving. 
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BASEBALL / Walter Bingham 


Series sidelights 


A kite, a silent crowd and Roy 
Campanella helped to make 
the Series a memorable one 


W HRN a World Series has ended, 
the record of each game is filed 
away in a volume appropriately 
called the World Series Record Book. 
First, however, the data is scanned 
closely to see what new records have 
been made, and these are inserted in 
place of the old ones, usually under 
the heading of ‘‘the most this” or 
‘‘the least that.” Here follows a list 
of some new “mosts” and "leasts,” a 
few "almost the most” and one or 
two curious items which, alas, will 
never make the book. 

The 46,^67 folks who attended the 
opening game in Milwaukee set a rec- 
ord before a pitch was made; most 
silence by one crowd. It was under- 
standable that they should remain 
quiet during the reading of the Yan- 
kee lineup. (There was one loud "yea” 
when Berra’s name was announced, 
but on the theory that it was made 
by a distant relative, it may be dis- 
counted.) People in Milwaukee ju.st 
don't like other teams. But when the 
vast silence continued through the 
reading of the home team’s lineup, it 
was indeed puzzling. 

Even in China they must know 
that in the second game Lew Bur- 
dette had a chance at Babe Ruth’s 
favorite record— his 29-3 consecutive 
scoreless innings in Series play— and 
that he failed. He failed in the very 
first inning, even as the first putout 
was being made, but before the in- 
ning was over. Lew Burdette’s name 
was in the record book anyway, and 
so was his team’s. He did it with one 
magnificent swing, pounding the ball 
over the left-field fence for a three- 
run homer. It was the first home run 
by a pitcher in the World Series since 
1940, and it capped a seven-run first 
inning, the biggest first inning in 
Series history. If Lew Burdette 


couldn’t have Babe Ruth’s pitching 
record, he might as well go after a 
few of his hitting ones. 

In the third game two curious 
things happened. Hank Bauer, for in- 
stance, was picked off first base for 
the second time in the Scries. While 
this wasn’t a record i Max Flack man- 
aged to get picked off twice in one 
game in 1918. You remember Max', it 
was unusual since Bauer is not a fel- 
low taken to wandering casually 
away from bases. Bob Rush, the Mil- 
waukee pitcher, got his name in the 
record book when he fielded three 
ground balls in the third inning. 

Undoubtedly the most touching 
moment of the Series occurred in the 
second inning when Roy Campanella 
entered the Stadium to the cheers of 
the crowd. 

In the seventh inning of the fourth 
game, time was called. It seems a cord 
was hanging from the upper left-field 
seats and out across the grass several 
feet behind the spot where Wes Cov- 
ington was standing. A grounds- 
keeper emerged and while a million 
dollar production waited impatient- 
ly, ho carefully rolled it up. Someone 
had evidently been flying a kite on 
the grounds behind the Stadium and, 
by accident or design, it had drifted 
over the ball park, suffered power 
failure and collapsed. The same might 
be said of the Yankees. Hank Bauer’s 
17-game World Series hitting streak 
came to an end. It is a record likely 
to endure for many years, since few 
players even get into as many as 
17 World Series games. As the fourth 
game ended. Bob Fishel, Yankee pub- 
licity man, announced solemnly to 
the press that if the Series returned 
to Milwaukee, the Yankee plane 
would leave shortly after game five. 
He suggested that those going along 
either take their luggage to the air- 
port or bring it to the Stadium. It 
seemed like a complicated arrange- 
ment. And Lew Burdette had every 
intention of making it all superfluous 
the next afternoon. end 
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Available at these 
and other fine stores: 


AKRON 
ANN ARBOR 
ASHEVILLE 
BALTIMORE 


BATTLE CREEK 


Koch's 

. . Wagner's 
M. V. Moore A Co. 
Hochsehild, Kohn 
Warner A Co. 
Biggin's 


Brandi Bros. 

BAY CITY . . Opoenheim's 

BEVERLY HILLS ... Kerr's 

BIRMINGHAM. MICH Young's 

BOSTON Filene's 

Jordan Marsh Ca. 
R. H. Stearns 

BRIDGEPORT Arcade Men's Shop 

BRYAN, OHIO Russell's 

BUFFALO KlemhansCo. 

BURLINGTON. VT. Miles A Riley 

CANTON C. N. Vicary Co. 

CARMEL . Derek Rayns 

CASPER . A. J. Woods 

CeOARHURST Ben Epstein 

CHAMPAIGN Kaufman's 

CHICAGO Broadstreet's 

Marshall Field A Co. 

CINCINNATI Burkhardt's 

CLEVELAND B. R. Baker 

Halle Bros. 
May Co. 

COLUMBUS FAR Lazarus 

Smilh-Stevans 

Walkers 

CONCORD. N. H David Heller 

DALLAS Ring A Brewer 

6us Roos 

DAYTON RIke Kumler 


Walkers 

DECATUR Sam Loeb 

DENVER Cottrell's 

DETROIT The J. L. Hudson Co. 

Jerry Morse 
Whalings 

DOYLESTOWN Ely's Clothiers 

DULUTH McGregor A Soderstrom 

EASTON Chief Levin's 

EAST LANSING Tog Shop 

EAST ORANGE . . Mink’s 

ELMIRA H. Strauss Inc. 

EL PASO The White House 

ENGLEWOOD Ben Daniels 

EUGENE Joe Richards 

FALL RIVER . . Paul Woltman 

FARGO .. . The Straus Co. 

FLEMINGTON . .. Ben Karrow 

FORT WAYNE , . Meyers A McCarthy 

Golden's Mens Wear 
FORT WORTH The Fair 

FREDERICK. MO. The Haberdashery 

GRAND RAPIDS A. May A So'ri' 

GREEN BAY Levitas Mens Wear 

GROSSE POINTE Young's Mens Wear 

HAMTRAMCK Dave Stober 

HARRISBURG . David's 

HARTFORD . G. Fox 

Stackpoole, Moore. Tryon 
HEMPSTEAD Edw. Miller 

HIGHLAND PARK. ILL The Fell Co. 

HINSDALE The Squire Shop 

HOUSTON . .. Norton Ditto 

INDIANAPOLIS L. Strauss A Co. 

JACKSON. MICH. Oppenhelm's 

JACKSON, MISS. Stevens 

JOLIET Al Baskin 

KALAMAZOO . .. Lew Hubbard 

KANKAKEE Plant-Kerger Co. 

KANSAS CITY Jack Henry 

KINGSPORT Sobers 

KINGSTON H. G. Rafalowsky 

LAGRANGE 6. W. Stevens 

LAWRENCE. MASS Kap's 
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LEXINGTON. KY. 


Graves, Ccx 

Meyers 

LIMA The Leader 

LITTLE ROCK Bauman's 

LONG BEACH . Weinberg's 

LOUISVILLE Loevenhart's 

Poachy Marks 

LUBBOCK ... . . . Malouf’s 

LYNN Judd's 

MANSFIELD Doc Hamman 

MARION. INO Milton’s 

MASSILLON . ... Kanner's 

MERIDEN Harry Israel 

MIDDLETOWN Sol Schneider 

MILWAUKEE Boston Store 

Colony Shops 

MINNEAPOLIS Daylon's 

Rothschild-Young-Qulnlan 
MONROE Graessley's 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. Fannin's 

MORGANTOWN S. M. Whiteside 

MORRISTOWN . M. Epsteii 

MUNCIE Smithes 

NEW BEDFORD Gollis ol New Bedford 

NEWBURG E.W. Jansen 

NEW HAVEN J. Johnson 

NEW LONDON DIcero-Silvestrl 

NEW ORLEANS Godchaux 

NEW YORK Abraham & Straus 

B. Altman & Co. 
John David 
Wallach's 

OGDEN Fred M, Nye 

OLEAN GavIn-McCarthy 

OMAHA Charles J. Assmann 

OWOSSO Storrer's 

PATERSON . . Charles W. Elbow 

PEORIA Howard A. Heller 

O'Brlen-Jobsl 

PHILADELPHIA Jacob Reed's Sons 

Strawbridge A Clothier 
John Wanamaher 
PHOENIX Goldwater's 

PITTSBURGH Frank's Men's Wear 

Kaufmann's 
Sitlerley Co. 

PROVIDENCE Herbert Brown 

O'Donnell's 
Peerless Co. 

QUINCY. MASS Milton's 

READING ...John Mat to 

RENO Paterson's 

ROCHESTER. MINN. Daylon's 

ROCHESTER. N.Y. McFarlin Clothing 
National Clothing Co. 
ROCKFORD Stuckey's 

ST. LOUIS Boyd’s 

Famous-Barr 
Stix, Baer A Fuller 
ST. PAUL Cook’s 

Rothschlld-Young'Ouinlan 
Schuneman’s 

SALT LAKE CITY . Wolfe'S 

SAN FRANCISCO Bullock A Jones 

SAN MATEO Norman Pirley 

SANTA FE Moore’s 

SCRANTON Samter Bros. 

SCHENECTADY . , Nusbaum’s 

SEATTLE Liltler 

Stell A King 

SHAKER HEIGHTS Howard's 

SIOUX CITY Weatherwax 

SOMERVILLE Wendellinc 

SOUTH ORANGE Mink’s 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS- A. 0. White 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Jack Thotnior) 

SPOKANE Thomas A Gassman 

Berg's 

STOCKTON Ernie Reed 

SUMMIT Root’s 

TOLEDO H. 0. Nichols 

TOPEKA . .Hanna’s Men's Shop 

TRENTON Fred'k W. Donnelly 

TUCSON Levy's 

UNIONTOWN Metzler’s 

UTICA Em Roser's 

WARREN . . Gentry Co. 

WASHINGTON, O. C Raleigh 

Haberdashers 
Woodward A Lothrop 
WATERBURY Mimcucci A Schotield 

WATERLOO Larry's 

WATERVILLE . Dunham's 

WAUKEGAN Durkin A Durkin 

WEST NEW YORK Schlesinger's 

WILMINGTON Mansure A Prettyman. Inc. 

Jas. T. Mullin A Sons, Inc. 
WINCHESTER Chitel's 

WINNETKA The Fell Co. 

WORCESTER Luton’s 

YOUNGSTOWN .... Powers A Flaugher 



Tri« Zero King De-Frostur at the ChA-cnger Inn. Sun Vallej 


YOU CAN TELL IT'S A ZERO KING ... 1))' (IlC Wf/y li Ivvks . . . 

by fhc iV(iy it feels... by the xvay it jits... but mostly by 
the way other people look at yoa... 

It will be rspr’cially true wlicn you wear ihe new Zero Kini» De-FtoUrr, 
the waslt ’n wear jacket that will keep you warm as toast on biller cold 
days. The luxuriously soft Orion “ pile lining provides more warmth for its 
light weight than any oilier fabric! The outer-jacket is made of Dacron* 
and Ooiion by Reeves that automatically sheds rain and snow. Contrast- 
ing knit cuffs and collar set a dashing new style note . . . about ^ 30 ^** 

B. W. HARRIS MANUFACTURINC CO.. PARK SOUARE. ST PAUU 



...Iht mark oj a 
complete tvenelrobe 
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Tuxedo Park: 
A Dream Revived 


Where Lorillards and Asters danced, the 
Joneses play today— on a $1 million golf course 


T mk warmly beautiful autumnal golfing scene shown 
on the opposite page represents the resurrection 
of a dream. The players pursuing their leal-strewn way 
along this brand-new $1 million golf course can re- 
member when the dream was a nightmare. Less than a 
decade ago they watched their community, which for 
three-quarters of a century had stood for e.^clusivity, 
for wealth and social intercourse on society’s highest 
level, stumble down until it was called society’s "ghost 
resort.” But in the last few years the community, as 
exemplified by the magnificent new course of cham- 
pionship caliber, is striving once again to revitalize in 
modern context all that is connoted by the famous 
name. Tuxedo Park. 

The strange history of this extraordinary place began 
one rainy day in 1885 when the Erie and Western’s 
Buffalo express slowed down near a stretch of the Ram- 
apo River some 40 miles north of New York City. 
Two men dropped off and set out into a wilderness of 
heavily wooded hills, working up the river until they 
reached the shores of a lake which the Indians of the 
Six Nations had called Ptuck-sepo— The Home of the 
Bear— a name eventually anglicized to Duck Cedar 
and finally Tuxedo. 

The two men were Bruce Price, an architect, and 
Pierre Lorillard III, whose family had sunk part of 
their immense snuff and tobacco fortune into real estate 
—one of the larger tracts being some 600,000 acres in 
the Ramapo Hills. Lorillard’s dream was to turn part 
of the Ramapo acreage into a small and rigidly exclu- 
sive colony of cottages and facilities for sports lovers. 
Within a year Lorillard’s idea was reality: a labor force 
of 1,800 men worked through a particularly severe win- 
ter and in eight months had constructed an eight-foot 
fence around 7,000 acres, a dam, fish hatcheries, 130 
miles of dirt and macadam roads, a sewage and water 
system, two blocks of stores and stables, a gatehouse, a 
clubhouse, 22 turreted "cottages,” four lawn tennis 
courts, a boathouse, a swimming pool and a bowling 
alley— at a total cost to Mr. Lorillard of $1.5 million. 

The first article of Lorillard’s constitution for his 
newborn colony announced that it would be called 
The Tuxedo Club, “established for the protection, in- 
crease and capture of all kinds of game and fish, and for 


the promotion of social intercourse among its members.” 

Though the colony found no dearth of eager mem- 
bers, Lorillard’s idea of a game preserve was doomed 
from the start. Only about 4,000 acres of land lay within 
the park fence, an area of rocky, wooded hills suitable 
for copperheads, woodpeckers, jays, a few ruffed grouse, 
an occasional woodcock or quail. Game introduced to 
the preserve either moved out over the fence in disgust 
or became infected with what one park resident referred 
to as "the social spirit of a Kansas barnyard.” It seemed, 
finally, that only the lake with its fine bass fishing 
would provide sport. But within 10 years of the open- 
ing of the park the hooking and landing of a bass was 
a rare event. Pollution and overfishing were suspected 
at first, but eventually the blame centered on the Euro- 
pean carp introduced to the lake in the 1890s under 
the mistaken impression they were of value as a game 
fish. The carp breeds in awesome numbers and puts on 
weight rapidly— a dumpy, drab fish with a tiny turned- 
down mouth which vacuums along lake bottoms and 
not only deprives more worthy fish of food resources 
but also sucks up eggs from the spawning beds of the 
ba.ss and other game fish. 

The Tuxedo fishermen tried raising bass fry in two 
cement pools. Feeding them, however, was an insur- 
mountable problem, and finally the young bass turned 
cannibal and polished each other off. 

The two cement pools then received a new batch of 
visitors— landlocked salmon. But the lake itself did not 
contain the proper food resources, and the salmon nar- 
rowed out into a long thin fish that had no more fight 
than a waterlogged rag. Smelt were introduced— 100,000 
of them— in an attempt to fatten up the salmon, but 
in mysterious circumstances, which by that time the 
Tuxedo community must have learned to take in stride, 
the s.melt all but disappeared. Only two mature smelt 
have ever been seen since: one lying on the shore and 
the other lodged in the intake pipe of the hatchery. 

Considering the unsuccessful attempts to realize Lo- 
rillard’s dream of a sporting paradise, it comes as no 
surprise that the members of the community finally 
concentrated on the "social intercourse” called for in 
Lorillard’s constitution. In the fall of 1885 the first 

«on(i>iUfd 
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JLuxed<i’s new golf course symbolizes the park's revival. 
Of champion.ship caliber, it is nonethele.s.s considerate of older 
members, being mostly level. So far, no one has broken par. 
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XXjiaitisi a background of heavy foliage that displays 
the lingering dark-green colors of summer and the glow- 
ing yellows and oranges of fall, a foursome moves briskly 
up The Tuxedo Club's lightly leaf-sprinkled 8th fairway 
during a match among teams representing Tuxedo and 
the Morris County, Kumson and Somerset Hills clubs. 


In a choice spot on the canopied terrace overlooking the 
18th green, Tuxedo Club members and their guests share 
some ca.sual talk and sunlight. Even with their atten- 
tion partially distracted by the refreshments these ob- 
servers are in a favorable position to see the golfers play- 
ing up to the green of this shorti.sh par-.5 finishing hole. 







T 

-Lucked serenely into the woods along the hilly shores of Tuxedo Park's Big Lake 
are the housra {left to right on Uikefront) owned by Pompeo H. Maresi and An- 
thony L. Adrian, including the Maresi boathouse just at the water's edge (renter). 


DO YOU DARE 
RISK A 
SHOWER? 


you can if you're SAFER with SYL-MER 

WeulluT or not. yoii'ri' liigli .ind dry. tliank'^ to .Sj l-inn*. Tlii- h tin- 
I)ow Coriiini' diiralili' •■ilicoiH' fini'-li (hut niaki" lalxic- niorr hiMiitou-. 
TIk'm- fahrk'- arc tnu(-liinfA>a'lui]it(- or dr>-t'l(’anul>li' and llic fini'li 
\siJI «lill protect apain'l ruin, '^pottint: and v> liiikliiii:. lie •vufet nilli l■tn<'r. 
Don’t lie pi'iMiadrd >cnrrc nulK j'l-tlin^: it iinlo^- >..ii -ee ilie 
Syl-mrr tag. 'mark of tile fiiie-l fultrie protection tliere i-. l.ook for it 
when linving ami topcoat- a- well a- -port-weai. 

Duw Corning (hirporulion. .Midland. .Michigan. 



TUXEDO PARK eontiyiued 

Autumn Ball was held— still one of 
tlie most important dates on the cal- 
endars of New York debutantes. The 
sensation of that first ball was the 
appearance of Griswold Lorillard, son 
of the founder, in the tailless dinner 
jacket to which the resort has since 
given its name. 

Tuxedo kept its status as the most 
exclusive community in the East un- 
til finally the changing times, partic- 
ularly the ’29 crash, turned it into a 
ghost community of boarded -up hous- 
es and weed-choked gardens. When it 
was announced that the passage of 
the New York State Thruway would 
deprive Tuxedo of its golf course, it 
seemed Lorillard’s dream was fin- 
ished. One of the oldest in the coun- 
try, the course was revered by the 
resort: the tales of James L. Breese, 
one of the early residents, who would 
pluck out his glass eye and throw 
it on the ground in a fit of rage 
when he missed his shot; the reminis- 
cences about the millionaire George 
F. Baker, who continued to toil slow- 
ly across the course through his 85th 
birthday, refusing to let other players 
through, always on the lookout for 
wooden tees, his face a mask of de- 
spair when he found them broken; 
and the memory of Buck Buchanan, 
an engineer on the Erie railroad who 
blew his whistle whenever he saw a 
member poised for a careful putt. 

But faced with adversity, Tuxedo 
in the last few years has responded 
with the avidity of the workmen who 
put together Lorillard's paradise 73 
years ago. Its beautiful new golf 
course was completed last year; its 
members include a new generation of 
Tuxedoites whose incomes are nearer 
the $20,000 level and who live in con- 
verted stables and small new <lwel- 
lings sanctioned by Tuxedo in its 
drive to revitalize the community. 

As for the social exclusivity of Tux- 
edo— that seems to remain, whatever 
the social status or the income level 
of its present inhabitants. The eight- 
foot fence which protects Tuxedo 
from the outside world creates an 
atmosphere which justifies the clos- 
ing stanza of a poem on the subject 
of the New Tuxedo: 

Thumbs up, you Astors! You Loril- 
lards, heads high! 

So long as there are Smiths and in 
Ikeir bones is 

Bred the necessity of keeping up 
with Joneses. 

— Geokgr Plimpton 



There’s not a more exciting champagne on the face of the earth. A blessed 
blend of the world’s most exquisite grapes and the infinite patience of 
man, Great Western is America's favorite. And the price of this extrava- 
gance is the nicest surprise. For Champagne Party booklet write: Dept. SlO, 
Great Western Producers, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 1 00 years old in 1 960 
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THE COACH 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


Saturday's football spertactes, when all is said and done, are the creation 
of a single pcrsunalily: The Coach. His prestige was nerer greater than 
it is today. Between the opening of this season and the close of the last, 
there was a scramble among large universities to land the best coaching 
names. Alaba^na lured Hear Bryant away from Texas A&M, which 
promptly sought Duffy Daugherty of Michigan State, Forest Drasherski 
of Iowa, Frank Leahy, once of Kotre Dame, and the late Red Sanders of 
VCI.,A before settling for ,fim Myers of Iowa Stale. Dan Derine moved 
from .Arizona State to Missouri, and Jack Curtice went from Ctah to 
Stanford. There was a rumor — the year before — that Indiana had been 
willing to go to the drastic extreme of de-emphasizing basketball to get 
Jim Tatum of I^orth Carolina. 

The coach is paid well, works hard, lives high, operates under a code 
of ethics that enables him to see himself cm a public benefactor. Meet 
him now in a fictional, hut factual, dialogue that takes some dramatic 
license — but 7iot very much — with the adventures of a big-time coach. 


T hk CAMi’US of Greeley Universi- 
ty was an architectural hoclge- 
podge, reflecting the tastes of dozens 
of administrations, building commit- 
tees and alumni donors through the 
years. Here there was a touch of 
Princeton, there a pillared facade rem- 
iniscent of the Old South and here 
again a nakedly modern creation of 
glass and brick that was quite plainly 
the result of someone’s enthusiasm 
for California. 

In the fall, thanks to Greeley’s fine 
old trees, the total effect was not un- 
pleasant, and the campus was at its 


best this particular October morning 
with the air crisp and clear and the 
leaves fluttering down in the sunshine 
to soften the harsh outlines of the 
newer buildings. As students hurried 
along the meandering pathways on 
their way to class, the brightly col- 
ored sweaters of the girls blended with 
the falling leaves to create the effect 
of a tapestry so artfully woven that 
no single element of it stood out. 

But then something happened that 
would have caught and held any great 
eye looking down upon the campus. 
An old Cadillac pulled into the park- 


ing space adjoining the ivy-covered 
gymnasium building. The door swung 
open, and a giant of a man with a 
great shock of thick white hair strug- 
gled out from behind the wheel and 
raised himself up to his full height 
of fi feel 4 inches. He reached into 
the car and drew out a ten-gallon hat 
and put it on. Slamming the door, he 
leaned over to finger his string bow tie 
before his image in the glass. Keach- 
ing down, he half tucked in the cuffs 
of his trousers at the top of his high- 
heeled cowboy bools. Then he strode 
along the pathway to the gymnasium 
entrance, dominating the scene as if 
it had been designed for no other pur- 
pose than to heighten his entrance. 

But the students, chattering as 
they hurried along, seemed not to no- 
tice him at all, even though the big 
man bowed and muttered as if in ac- 
knowledgment of their greetings. It 
was a habit from a day (not very 
many years ago) when his stage was 
the teeming campus of the state uni- 
versity with its 25,000 students— a 
day when everybody hailed him for 
the great and celebrated man he was: 
Coach of the Year, Terror of Big- 
lime Football — Horace Jasper iBoo- 
gey Mani Blenheim. 

Coach Blenheim (there was some 
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He is a big man — and, as executive, whip*cracking taskma 
strategist, field general, actor, director, spellbinder and 
talent scout, he gets bigger and bigger with each passing 
The question is: Are the pressures of his job making hii 


dispute about whether Grantland 
Rice or Bill Corum had first called 
him “Boo^'cy Man” in making the 
point that his opponents often be- 
haved like frightened children) had 
resigned as big-time coach at State 
four years ago. He announced that he 
had received a flattering offer to coach 
de-emphasized mo scholarship) foot- 
ball at Greeley and wished to wind 
up his career ihe wa.s fi4 now) in its 
low-pressure atmosphere. 

There had been rumors that Coach 
Blenheim was about to be fired after 
a disastrous season at State, but his 
sportswriter friends had agreed not to 
give the reports publicity. 

Coach Blenheim entered the gym- 
nasium and walked past a sign which 
read, “Athletic Director l.'pstairs,” 
and de.scended a flight of steps to a 
dour which was lettered: “Football 
Department. H. J. Blenheim, Head 
Coach.” He opened the door and 
reached for a light switch (the win- 
dows of the basement otlice were set 
below ground level and didn't get the 
sun until the afternoon) and as the 
lights went on, a thick-necked young 
man seated in the chair beside a bat- 
tered roll-top desk jumped to his feet. 

“Yes?” said Coach Blenheim. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the young man, 


reaching a hamlike hand to scratch 
his crew-cut blond head in a nervous 
gesture that strained the buttons of 
his tight-fitting sports shirt, “the 
door was open and I took the liberty 
of waiting in here.” 

“That’s all right,” said Coach Blen- 
heim, walking to the desk and tossing 
his ten-gallon hat on the littered top. 
“What can I do for you, son?” 

“Sir,” said the young man, “my 
name is Bob Wyezk.” 

"Wyezk?” repeated Blenheim. 

“My father played for you. sir,” 
the young man said. “First in Te.xas 
and then, his last year of eligibility, 
at State.” 

“Wait a minute here,” said Blen- 
heim slowly. “Wyezk, you say? Boy, 
you couldn’t be the son of Wally 
Wyezk— Wildcat Wally Wyezk?” 

The young man nodded eagerly. 

“Wally Wyezk!” said Blenheim. 
“Just about the best tackle I ever 
had. Would have made All-America 
that last year if he hadn't broken his 
—what did the ol’ Wildcat break?” 

“His leg, sir,” said the young man. 

“Oh, yes,” said Coach Blenheim. 
“I remember our docs fixed him up 
good as new. It was always a comfort 
to mo to know that my boys got the 
finest where medical, dental and sur- 



season. 
n too big? 


gical care were concerned. Tell me. 
Bob, what line of endeavor did ol' 
Wally follow?” 

“Sir,” the young man began, “Dad 
is — ” 

“Let’s drop that ‘sir’ right now,” 
interrupted Blenheim. “Makes me 
feel old. Call me Boogey, son.” 

"O.K., Boogey,” young Wyezk 
laughed nervously. "I was going to 
say Dad went on the police force, and 
he was up for lieutenant when the 
Democrats got in and shook up the 
department. Today, Dad is chief of 
house detectives for one of the largest 
hotel chains in the Northwest.” 

“Is that a fact?” said Blenheim, 
silting down at the desk. “Stayed 
right in police work, did he? Good. I 
always like toseeaboy follow through 
on a college major.” He motioned to 
the chair. “Sit down. Bob.” 

Hnb Wyezk .sat down, glancing in 
fleeting wonder at the cement floor 
and the walls which were l)are except 
for a few framed team photographs 
that hung over the desk. 

The coach studied the young man. 
“Bob Wyezk,” he said. “I can recall 
the day you were born. It was unu- 
sual for us to have married men on 
the team in those days. We were play- 

eotiliiiued 
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THE COACH eonlinued 

ing Pitt, I believe. It was all I could 
do to keep your Daddy from going 
to the hospital. Shucks, there was 
nothing he could do.” 

Bob Wyczk nodded. 

The coach looked him up and down. 
“Guard or tackle?” 

"Guard, Coach.” 

"Any good?” 

"I made our conference All-Star in 
Utah, Coach.” 

“You got any eligibility left?” 
“Oh. no, sir, I graduated last June." 
The coach’s eyes narrowed. “How 
come the ol’ Wildcat didn’t send you 
to me?” 

Bob stared at his hands. 

“Well, sir,” he .said, “I didn’t get 
out of high school until the year you 
quit the big time and came here to 
Greeley. You don’t give scholarships 
here, do you? I mean, isn’t this what 
they call de-emphasized?” 

The old coach closed his eyes and 
nodded. He said wearily; “What did 
you want to see me about, son?” 

B ob Wyczk leaned forward. “Boo- 
gey, sir,” he said, “I’ve just been 
appointed football coach at my old 
high school back in Utah. I majored 
in physical education, and I intend to 
make coaching my career. Dad said 
the best way for me to get off on the 
right foot was to come here and ask 
for your advice.” 

Coach Blenheim took a long, deep 
breath. “Well,” he said, exhaling, 
“so you want to be a coach, eh, boy? 
What kind of coach? The nice, clean- 
cut refined young man like Terry 
Brennan at Notre Dame, Dan Devine 
at Missouri, Pete Elliott at Califor- 
nia? The aloof, austere, dignified type 
— like Leahy, Crisler, Blaik? An old 
smoothie like Bud Wilkinson at Okla- 
homa? Or rough and tough like For- 
est Evashevski at Iowa, Bear Bryant 
at Alabama, Jim Tatum at North 
Carolina, Woody Hayes at Ohio 
State? Or do you want to spread a 
few laughs like Duffy Daugherty at 
Michigan State or ol’ Cactus Jack 
Curtice at Stanford? What’s your 
pleasure, hoy?” 

Bob Wyczk flushed. “I guess. Boo- 
gey, I’d like to be like you. Dad said 
you were the greatest leader and the 
greatest builder of character that 
football has ever seen." 

Coach Blenheim snorted. “That 
was nice of the ol’ Wildcat, but. son, 
if you’re mainly interested in build- 
ing character maybe you’d better get 


into YMCA or church work.” He 
shook his head and reached out a 
hand to touch the young man’s shoul- 
der. “No,” he said, “forget I said 
that. It’s an old man’s cynicism. 
You'll build character, son, in spite 
of yourself.” 

He stood up. “Let's see, where will 
I begin?” 

Bob Wyczk took a bail-point pen 
and a small notebook from his shirt 
pocket. “I thought I might ask about 
formations. What kind of offense 
would you suggest I use? I mean, sir, 
do you think the T or the single wing 
or the split-T— ” 

Coach Blenheim waved both hands 
at him. “Put away the notebook, 
boy. Forget about formations. It 
doesn’t make much difference if you 
get the right boys.” He turned as the 
office door opened. A short, chunky 
young man, his arms loaded with 
books, looked in. 

“Oh, excuse me, sir,” said the boy. 
“You’re busy.” 

Coach Blenheim hurried forward 
and put an arm around the boy’s 
shoulders. “No, no, no,” he said. “Just 
visiting. Come in, come in, Edgar, 
and shake hands with the son of one 
of my old players. Ever hear of Wild- 
cat Wally Wyczk?” 

The student blinked and said, “No, 
sir, I don’t think so.” 

“W'ell, this is his son. Bob — a big 
star in Utah.” 

“Glad to know you, sir,” said the 
student, shilling an armload of books 
to put out his hand. He turned to the 
coach. “Sir, I just wanted to see you 
for a minute.” 

“Sit down, sit down, boy,” said the 
coach heartily. “Take a load off your 
feet. We’re just shooting the breeze 
here.” 

The student shook his head. “I’ve 
got a class, sir. All I wanted to say, 
sir, is that my faculty adviser thinks 
it would be better if 1 gave up foot- 
ball. Varsity football, that is.” 

Coach Blenheim stared at him. 

“My adviser. Professor Gillon, 
thinks I can’t do justice to my stud- 
ies if I play on the varsity. But he 
thinks that football is a wonderful 
game, sir.” 

Coach Blenheim said, “He does?” 
“Oh, yes, sir,” said the boy. “He 
thinks a certain amount of it is a good 
thing. He suggests I play on my fra- 
ternity team. He says I can get as 
much fun out of that.” 

Coach Blenheim swallowed and 
nodded. “Oh, I’m sure you can.” 

“So I won’t be out for practice any 


more. Coach.” The boy put out his 
hand. “But I sure do thank you for 
the privilege of playing under such a 
famous coach, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Blen- 
heim. 

“I wonder if I could keep my jersey 
as a souvenir, sir?” 

Blenheim closed his eyes and his 
lips moved as if in prayer. 

Bob Wyczk looked at him anxious- 
ly. Suddenly the old coach opened 
his eyes and said mildly: 

“I’m afraid not, Edgar. That might 
be interpreted as a gift— after the 
fact, legally speaking. You know we 
don’t do that kind of thing at Gree- 
ley. This is no football factory." 

The student flushed and exclaimed, 
“Sorry, sir!” He turned and ran into 
the door, spilling his books. The 
coach reached down and helped him 
pick them up. 

“Here you are, Edgar,” he said. 
“Good luck to you. Now study hard 
and try not to miss any of your fra- 
ternity meetings.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy, 
backing out of the door. 

Coach Blenheim closed the door, 
turned back to his visitor. “That,” 
he said, matter of lactly, “was my 
first-string quarterback.” 

Bob Wyczk stared at him. "Can a 
player do that?” he said incredulous- 
ly. “Can a player just walk in and 
quit like that?” 

“What’s to stop him?” said Blen- 
heim. “I’ve got no hold on him. He 
gets no favors from me. His old man 
pays his tuition and gives him an 
allowance.” He walked to his desk 
and sat down. 

Bob Wyczk followed him. "Is that 
the way it works, sir?” 

T hat’s the way it works,” said 
Blenheim. “Everything’s de-em- 
phasized.” He glanced around in dis- 
taste. “Look at this so-called office, 
not even a rug on the floor. The head 
football coach— buried away in the 
cellar!” 

“I can’t understand it,” said Bob 
Wyczk. “I read in the paper where 
Carl Snavely is very happy with the 
de-emphasized football they have at 
Washington University in St. Louis.” 

Blenheim snorted; “Hah! I just 
wonder if ol’ Carl is happy with the 
football or that car-washing business 
he’s got on the side.” He frowned. 
“I shouldn’t say that. I just don’t 
know.” He chuckled. "Snavely! The 
ol’ Gray Fox! Boy, there was a 
con/t»He(l 
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BRACE YOURSELF! Here comes another ilrivcr who hasn't 
dimineJ lus liglits. He's 175 feet away. Your vision of your side 
o! the road is ' waslied out " by liis glare Then after you pass, it 
takes precious seconds for your eyes to readjust to tlic reduced 
light, and you still can't sec the road ahead clearly. It s like 
entering a dark theatre on a sunny day! 


the other car’s lights! 



NOW YOU CAN SEE in spite of the other car’s liglits — better than 
ever before, because you have new G-H SUHURHAN Headlamps. 
Their "built-in spotliglu" effect in the low beam projects more 
light along the riglit shoulder, helps keep your eyes on your side 
of the road. NJow you can spot that fallen box at the 20()-foot 
mark — which you miildn'l see with your old headlamps! 


New G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
have a "built-in spotlight” 

... in the low beam! 


No otlicr 2-headlamp system ever 
gave you a.s much light in the Iniv 
J>cit>n as these new General Electric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps. And you 
need more light in the low beam 
when meeting oncoming cars — even 
if the other driver dims his liglus and 
has them aimeil properly. 

This new General Electric low bc-im 
filament is optically centered in the re- 
flector — gives a "built-in spotliglu ' 


effect — puts more light where you 
need it to make passing easier and 
safer. Helps you recover your vision 
more quickly when the other car lias 
passed. 

H.ive a pair of General Electric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps installed 
and aimed by your dealer, gar.ige or 
service station! General Electric Co., 
Miniature Lamp Dept., Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 



Special low-beom fllomeni shield lets you see 
belter in fog, rain or snow, Upper beam reoches 
far ond wide for sofer driving on open rood. 


T^rogress /s Our Most /mpor^anf Product 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 
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big-timer for you! Toughest man in 
the business. Great recruiter, great 
money raiser, great strategist,” he 
sighed. ‘‘Lordy, I wonder how theol’ 
Fox is making out with the frater- 
nities and the faculty advisers.” 

He suddenly jumped to his feet 
and began pacing up and down. After 
a moment, he whirled and pointed a 
finger at young Bob Wyczk. 

“Son,” he cried, “you should have 
seen my setup at State!” He flung 
out both arms. “I had a private office 
four times this big. It had all wood 
paneling and a fireplace and a wall- 
to-wall rug on the floor. I had a desk, 
pure mahogany, that was so big I 
could lie down on top of it and take 
a nap. I had cross ventilation, boy, 
not that I needed it with my air con- 
ditioning, and a picture window that 
gave me a view of the whole campus.” 

He took a deep breath and rushed 
on: 

■‘Down in front, parked right smack 
at the entrance to the building, was 
my Cadillac. That car was replaced 
every other year by an alumni com- 
mittee which conducted the fund-rais- 
ing just beautifully. Every student 
was permitted to contribute toward 
the Cadillac, but no boy or girl was 
allowed to give more than half a dol- 
lar. Now this made it possible for 
more of our kids to feel that they had 
a part in the gift to their coach. As I 
said in accepting the car one year, 
the manner of raising the fund was a 
lesson in practical democracy. 

“Big time, boy, everything was big 
time. Why, I had eight full-time 
assistant coaches. These boys did 
the actual blood-and-guts work on 
the practice field, but they did a lot 
more than that. I hand-picked those 
lads. I could send any one of them 
out to scout a game, make a speech, 
sweettalk the parents of a likely 
prospect, narrate a movie film of 
a game or dance with the wife of 
the dean of men.” 

He pointed across the room. “Fill- 
ing one whole wall in our conference 
room was a map of the U.S. We had 
that map divided into eight sections. 
Now, each assistant was responsible 
for a particular section. All the news- 
paper clippings from our clipping 
service concerning his section were 
routed to him. He was responsible for 
knowing every prospect and every 
high school coach in his section. Get 
the idea? Every assistant had to keep 
up a correspondence with the high 


school coaches in his territory and 
see that each coach was invited to 
State for a visit some time during 
the year.” 

Blenheim walked back to the desk 
and leaned over it to look at one of 
the framed photographs. He pointed: 

“There was my staff the last year. 
They were corkers and most of ’em 
have gone on to bigger and better 
things. It's not surprising to me, be- 
cause a good head coach has got to 
make every one of his assistants good 
enough to take over his job. That’s 
the ironic thing about it. Can you tell 
me who Biggie Munn’s assistants 
were when he first moved to Michi- 
gan State?” 

Bob Wyczk put up a hand, “I 
think — ” 

Blenheim waved him down. “I’ll 
tell you,” he said. “Two of them were 
Duffy Daugherty and Forest Evashev- 
ski. Both of those boys went to the 
Rose Bowl as head coaches and won.” 

“There seems to be unlimited op- 
portunity,” blurted Bob Wyczk. 

B lenheim ignored him. “Yes sir, 
a head coach is on the hot seat all 
the time unless he’s got tenure as a 
professor. Of course, a few of ’em are 
smart. Like ol’ Biggie Munn there, 
he moved up to athletic director, and 
I understand he’s got an olfice you 
could park a Mack truck in.” He 
rubbed his chin ruefully. “Trouble 
with me was, 1 didn’t move fast 
enough. I didn't fight for tenure, and 
I didn’t keep my eye on the old cal- 
endar.” He took off his hat and ran a 
hand through his white hair. “I didn’t 
realize I was beginning to slow down. 
1 couldn’t keep pace with the younger 
crowd at the end, I couldn’t stand 
the late hours and the constant flying 
around the country. So I woke up one 
morning and found myself out— and 
down.” He looked around. “Down in 
a cellar.” His face saddened. “I hard- 
ly ever get a visitor, unless it's some 
kid coming to tell me his girl friend 
is complaining of neglect and so he'll 
have to give up football.” 

“Boogey,” said Bob Wyczk, “there 
must be some middle ground between 
this and—” 

Blenheim had brightened. "Man 
alive,” he cried, “you should have 
seen me in action at State! Not only 
eight assistants coming in and out, 
but there was my secretary — a red- 
haired girl I hired because she re- 
minded me of somebody I used to 
know— and a receptionist and file 
clerks. There were three publicity men 


who had to toe the mark with me and 
another fellow who did nothing but 
write my scripts for my TV and radio 
shows and keep his ears open for new 
jokes I could work into my talks.” 

He thrust his thumbs in his belt and 
chuckled in satisfaction. “People had 
to wait in line to see me. No telling 
whowouldshowup. Might be the team 
doctor on a certain matter. Or the 
trainer and his assistants. Or the 
equipment man and his assistants. Or 
the business manager— he was like 
the traveling secretary of a baseball 
club— wanting my O.K. on a plane 
charter or hotel booking. Then there 
was the ticket manager and the ad- 
vertising agency men with maybe a 
commercial to be integrated into my 
radio or T\' program. I was always 
cooperative with the ad agency boys. 
I held the same sponsor, a topflight 
laundry, for five years straight. It was 
a very nice, a very profitable little 
sideline.” 

He smacked his lips, relishing the 
memories. 

“Then the phone would be ringing 
every minute, the athletic director 
calling about next year’s schedule or 
an allotment of complimentary tick- 
ets. Maybe the president of the uni- 
versity asking me to address his lodge, 
or one of my professor pals tipping 
me that one of our boys needed tu- 
toring. High school coaches— I gave 
orders they were to be put right 
through — calling to ask advice on 
strategy or something or tip me off 
to a prospect. Then, lo and behold, 
the film man might walk in for spe- 
cial instructions. Boy, film was a big 
operation with us at State. We made 
three films of every game, a big wide- 
angle film to show all 22 men in ac- 
tion. That was for our study and to 
exchange with teams on our sched- 
ule. Tlien we made a closeup film. 
That was the one I would narrate on 
the TV. Then we made one in color 
to show at the various alumni busts 
and smokers and at other promotion- 
al affairs. Now from our i)lack and 
white footage, boy, we’d make up 
still another film of highlights, show- 
ing all our best offensive and defen- 
sive action. We’d shoot that out to 
high school coaches to .show before 
their teams. It always made a ter- 
rific hit.” 

He paused and thought, then 
pointed to the wall opposite. “On 
that same map,” he said, “we’d ha%'e 
red and blue pins stuck at various 
points. That would show the location 
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THE COACH cniitinucd 

of alumni — real and synthetic — that 
we could count on for fast action in 
getting a boy and his parents to our 
campus for a visit. The red pins in- 
dicated those contacts owning pri- 
vate airplanes, the blue pins were for 
those who liad high-powered ears or 
could ante up the price of a rail or 
plane ticket. As I say, some of these 
alumni were synthetic. In other 
words, they had never attended State 
or any college. But they had adopted 
our team and took a great pride in 
it. I issued them special cards ad- 
mitting them to all secret practice 
sessions. I remember one of these fel- 
lows, Tony LaPresta his name was— 
he was known as ‘The I’izza King’ 
of his city. Never saw a fellow so 
touched when I handed him his se- 
cret-practice card. He almost bust 
out crying. All he could do was to 
keep saying over and over again, 
‘Only in America could it happen.’ ” 

B lk.vhkim sat down at the desk. 

He looked up at the framed pho- 
tographs. "It’s a fast pace. Bob 
Wyzck,” he said, "and a man can’t 
keep it up forever. It’s for the young- 
er fellows— Hayes, Bryant, Daugh- 
erty, Brennan, Tatum — ’’ 

Bob Wyczk broke in: "I notice 
you wear a ten-gallon hat like Jim 
Tatum, Boogey!” 

Blenheim turned on him. "What 
do you mean,” he barked, “like Jim 
Tatum! I was wearing a ten-gallon 
hat when Tatum had holes in his 
stockings! I originated that trade- 
mark, boy!” 

"Excuse me,” said Bob Wyczk. 
"Forget it, son. As I say, I’ve 
slowed down, but in my prime I was 
the best recruiter in the business. 1 
could call no less than 1,000 high 
school coaches by their first names. 

I never forgot a name. I could make 
one speech that would bring tears to 
your eyes, and I could turn around 
and make another one that would 
make you laugh yourself sick. I had 
material for every occasion.” 

Bob Wyczk leaned forward and 
said, "Dad said you used to work 
some wonderful philosophy into your 
talks. He said he figured you were the 
best-read man he ever met.” 

Blenheim stared at him, then 
threw back his head and laughed. 
He leaned over and pulled out a desk 
drawer and after rummaging in it, 
he drew out a slender, worn book 
bound in imitation leather. "Son,” 


he said, "I’m going to let you in on 
a little secret of mine. Since you're 
just starting out, I’m going to make 
you a present of the most valuable 
little l)ook ytm’ll ever own. This book 
here, boy, is known as hJIherl Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book. It’s out of print 
— and there are hardly any calls for 
it any more.” 

"I don’t believe I’ve ever heard 
of it, Boogey, sir.” 

"Of course you haven’t. This 
book was a big seller back in the ’20s. 
but nobody remembers it today. 
What it is, son, is little bits of philos- 
ophy and inspiration collected by 
this fellow Elbert Hubbard in a life- 
time of reading. This is the cream, 
the pick of everything he thought 
worth saving. Do you get the idea? 
Here’s a man’s lifetime of reading in 
one package. It’s been invaluable 
to me.” 

He leafe<{ through the volume. 
"Look here,” he said, "I’ll show you 
how it works. I’ll open it anywhere.” 
He opened the book flat on the desk 
and scanned the pages. "Here we 
go,” he said. “Suppose I’m address- 
ing a Rotary luncheon. I get to talk- 
ing about desire. I say there’s nothing 
can stop a man with the determina- 
tion to succeed. Then I throw this at 
them.” He pointed to the book and 
raised up his head, projecting his 
voice as if addressing a crowd. “If 
memory serves,” he sai<l, "I believe 
it was the immortal Victor Hugo who 
wrote, ‘People do not lack strength; 
they lack will.’ ” 

"Did you find that in the book?” 
Bob Wyczk asked in awe. 

"Certainly.” said Blenheim with 
satisfaction. "Look. I’ll do it again.” 
He flipped a few pages. "Here we go. 
I’m addressing the Monday Quarter- 
backs or the Downtown Coaches. 
I’ve told a couple of jokes and they’ve 
gone over big. Now I have to make 
some mention of last Saturday’s 
game. Suppose we got beat. All right, 

I say something about the team hav- 
ing learned a lot from the defeat 
and then I come out with this.” He 
glanced at the page and raised his 
voice, "Was it not Abraham Lincoln 
who said. ‘I don’t think much of a 
man who is not wiser today than he 
was yesterday’?” 

Bob Wyczk leaned over and picked 
up the book. 

“That’s terrific, sir,” he said. 

"It’s yours, son,” said Blenheim. 

"Oh, I couldn’t take it, Boogey!” 

“It’s little enough to do,” said 
Blenheim, "for the son of the best 


tackle who ever played for me. Be- 
sides I’m an old man at the end of 
the trail. I’m rarely invited to make 
a speech.” 

"I don’t know how to thank you, 
sir,” said Bob Wyczk. “Of course, 
sir, I wasn’t thinking so much in 
terms of making speeches. I sure was 
hoping you’d tell me something 
about what kind of offense I should 
use. The T or the split-T or the single 
wing or the—” 

Coach Blenheim exploded: 

“Speeches are more important 
than formations, boy! You’re missing 
the point of all this, son. You don’t 
build a football team in tlie spring 
and fall. You build it from December 
to March when you’re out on that 
circuit, making the speeches, shaking 
the hands, telling the jokes, slapping 
the backs! That’s where your team is 
born. That’s where you hear about 
the prospects.” 

He jumped up and walked across 
the room and back. 

"Lordy,” he said, “we had some 
times in the old days. There was this 
friend of mine, this dentist. Doc 
Fletcher. I threw him all the team’s 
bridgework and I tell you his den- 
tures were the most natural-looking 
you ever saw. Many times a boy’s 
appearance was actually improved 
over what it was with his own teeth.” 

D OC Fletcher was a genius in 
many ways. He made a fine ap- 
pearance with his gray hair and gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. I used to take 
him along sometimes when I went to 
talk to parents. For such occasions, 
the Doc used to wear a black suit 
and a black felt hat and a neat black 
bow tie. When I introduced him as 
Doctor, why sometimes the parents 
would assume he was a reverend — 
especially after the Doc had tossed 
out a Biblical quotation or two.” 
Blenheim held up his hands. 

“Now, mind you, boy.” he said, 
“there was no deception. I never said 
he was a reverend. If the parents got 
that impression, why the matter was 
out of my hands. Doc was a wonder. 
If he saw that the folks were a little 
vague on the Good Book, he would 
make up a quotation that .sounded 
authentic and fit the case exactly. I 
recall we got one boy away from 
Southern Methodist that way.” 

The old coach scowled. 

“Finally, though, the Doc went too 
far. I had to give him his quietus. It 
happened when we were battling 
continued 
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Notre Dame for an all-state halfback 
we wanted very bad. Notre Dame 
had all but landed him when the Doc 
took it upon himself to go see the 
family. He came back with the boy 
signed. I didn’t find out until later 
that Doc had turned hi.s collar around 
and introduced himself to the parents 
as Father Fletcher. He proved to 
those good people that Notre Dame 
was overrated,” 

‘‘Golly," said Bob Wyczk, “I 
didn’t know that big-time coaching 
was so (complicated.” 

"Complicated?” said Blenheim. 
"Why, boy, I’ve just touched the 
highlights. It’s a 24-hour, ;l65-day-a- 
year job. No end of detail. Why, son, 
one time I had to call in the chef who 
puts on the buffet luncheons in the 
press box. Seems one of the finicky 
old sports editors complained that 
he’d got ptomaine from our lobster 
salad." 

"I was going to ask you about 
press relations,” said Bob Wyczk. 
"The sports editor at home is a very 
good friend of mine.” 

"Son,” said Blenheim, "it’s nice to 
have friends among the press. But re- 
member this— if you’re winning, they 
can’t hurt you and if you’re losing 
they can’t help you.” 

Blenheim raised a hand "I do 
not say. Bob Wyczk,” he said, "that 
the scribes cannot he helpful in little 
ways.” He leaned over and started 
rummaging through the papers on 
the desk. "I’ll show you what I 
mean." He turned and grinned. "I 
still subscribe to a modified clipping 
service just to keep in touch with the 
Big Show.” 

He drew a handful of clippings out 
of the litter and held them up to the 
light. "Yes,” he said, selecting one. 
"Here’s a good example from the 
Chicago Trihvnc, Sept. 6, 1958. Story 
says, ‘Oppressive heat failed to deter 
Coach Woody Hayes from putting 
the Ohio State football squad thru 
two lengthy practices Friday. Tem- 
peratures and the humidity were in 
the 90s.’ Get the idea, son? The scribe 
has placed the emphasis on the coach. 
The heat didn’t bother him. Prob- 
ably, off the record, ol’ Woody was 
sitting in the shade fanning himself.” 

He took up another clipping and 
read: ‘“Coach Murray Warmath 
found his already critical halfback 
situation at Minnesota further aggra- 
vated Friday.’” He turned to Bob 
Wyczk: "One boy had a sprained 
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knee, another a shoulder separation. 
But do you see my point? A.s the 
scribe sees it, it’s the coach who has 
had the tough luck.” He turned the 
clipping over, “'i'hat was another 
Chicago Tribune item. Splendid 
newspaper.” 

He selected another clipping. 
“What have we here?” he said. “.Veic 
>‘orA- Mirror. Sept. 22, 1958. Item 
says, 'Who was the 6-fool-4, 2;?5- 
pound center Terry Brennan “stole” 
from .Jim Tatum of Korth Caro- 
lina?’ ” He threw the clipping to the 
floor. “I won’t read that kind of 
stuff,” he said. “I’d bar that scribe 
from practice. They have no business 
prying into the personal affairs ol the 
coaches. They ought to know that 
kin<l of irresponsible reporting makes 
for bad public relations!” 

A stother thing I wanted to ask 
about,” said Bob Wyezk, “was 
the half time. When I was a kid. Dad 
look me to see Pat O'Brien in the 
Knute Rockne picture, and I don't 
mind telling you, Boogey, Dad and I 
both bawled when Mr. Rockne asked 
the team to go out and win one for 
the Clipper. Could you tell me about 
s<»me of your half-time talks— I mean 
of the inspirational kind?” 

Blenheim stared at him incredu- 
lously. “Where have you been, boy?” 

Wyezk swallowed and blushed. “In 
Utah, sir.” 

“Well, son, you’ve got a lot to 
learn,” said Blenheim, shaking his 
head. “There’s no time for the (Jipper 
in modern football. Why, golly, what 
do you think your assistants have 
been doing all during the first half? 
Two of ’em have been planted up in 
the press box, talking to the bench 
on the phone and dictating to a grad- 
uate student at a typewriter, setting 
down what every play of ours did, 
what every play of the opposition 
did. They race down to the dressing 
room at half time, loaded with statis- 
tics, and slap them on the blackboard 
so’s I can get up there and tell the 
boys precisely what’s working for us, 
what’s not working for us, what al- 
terations we’ll make in our defense 
for the second half, what plays we’ll 
run, what we’ll discard. Holy mack- 
erel, boy, if I started talking a lot of 
mush like Pat O’Brien in the movies, 
we’d never get our work done. Son, 
you’d better wise up. Big-time foot- 
ball is a scientific operation.” 

Coach Blenheim fell back in his 
chair. He was silent (or a long time 
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THE COACH eonlinued 

and then he said quietly, "You mar- 
ried, Bob Wyezk?" 

Boh Wyezk shook his head. 

“Be sure you get the right girl, 
son,” said the old coach. "Be sure she 
know’s what she’s getting into. She 
can be a great help to you in en- 
tertaining, serving beer and cheese 
snacks to vi.siting coache.s in your 
rumpus room, mothering some of the 
boys who get homesick, the like of 
that. But, above all, she’s got to be 
under.standing. If she starts riding 
you for staying out until all hours— 
on legitimate staff meetings, under- 
stand— you’re headed for trouble. 
But I advise you to marry, son. The 
authorities like for a coach to be mar- 
ried. Some places, it’s a must.” 

“But, sir,” said Bob Wyezk, "you 
never married, did you?” 

Coach Blenheim gotupand walked 
over to the window and stooped down 
to look up at the sky. There was si- 
lence for a moment and then the 
coach straightened up and walked 
back to the desk, rubbing his eyes 
with the back of his hand. Finally, 
speaking very low, he said: 

"There was a romance in my life, 
.son. I haven’t told anybody about it 
all through the years. Oh, maybe I’ve 
dropped a word or so to Doc Fletcher 
over a beer, but otherwise this little 
chapter in my life has been locked in 
here.” He put a hand over his heart. 

“This was many years ago,” Blen- 
heim went on. “I was 34 years of age, 
she was a year younger. I met her as 
a result of a hot tip from one of our 
bird dog alumni. He called me long 
distance to report that he had found 
a prospect in this town back in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains country who 
was the greatest natural football play- 
er he ha<l ever seen. I had great con- 
fidence in this bird dog and so I de- 
cided to investigate personally.” 

He turned to Bob Wyzck and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

"Son, this boy was the equal of Red 
Grange. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. He was a coach’s dream— 
he could do everything. Not too 
bright, but 1 didn’t worry about 
that. There was no nonsense about 
such things in those days.” 

Blenheim shook his head. 

“But the boy wouldn’t even listen 
to me. He said I’d have to talk to 
his mother. He directed me to a diner 
where she worked as waitress. Before 
approaching her, I made inquiries 
around tow'ii and found out that she 


had been married at age 15 to an 
encyclopedia salesman whom she had 
since had declared legally dead.” 

Blenheim sat down and clasped his 
hands behind his head. 

“She was a redhead. Big blue eyes. 
I can't describe her exactly, but she’d 
remind you of Moonbeam MeSwine 
in the Li'l Abner cartoon strip. Of 
course, I have reference to her build. 
Unlike Moonbeam, this girl was neat 
as a pin. And she was smart. She 
knew something about her son’s po- 
tentialities as a football player. She 
seemed quite unimpressed when I 
outlined an offer calling for free books 
and tuition, clothes, laundry, spend- 
ing money, phonograph records, so 
on and so forth. No dice. I upped my 
ante and told her she could have her 
pick of any late-model used car at the 
local dealer’s. No interest.” 

The old coach cros.sed his legs and 
bent over in a pretense of examining 
the high heels on his cowboy boots. 

“Still,” he said, “we got along fine. 
I used to walk her home evenings 
and soon I w-as calling her Flobelle 
and I asked her to call me Coach. One 
night I said, ‘Flobelle, let me take 
you out of all this. A girl like you 
shouldn’t bo working in a truck driv- 
ers' hangout. Y ou come back to school 
with the boy and I’ll get you a job 
waiting table in the coffee shop of the 
best hotel in town. And, furthermore, 
I’ll guarantee that boy of yours will 
alu'ayn have everything he needs.’ ” 

The coach shuddered. “I'll never 
forget her words in reply to that prop- 
osition. She looked at me, son, with 
those baby-blue eyes and she whis- 
pered in that low, husky voice of hers. 
’Coach,’ she said, ‘what that boy 
needs is a daddy.’ ” 

Bob Wyezk took out a handker- 
chief and mopped his brow and 
moved forward to the edge of his 
chair. "Golly,” he exclaimed, “what 
did you do then, sir?” 

"Why.” said the coach, "it set me 
back on my heels. I needed time to 
think things over. I made some ex- 
cuse and hurried back to my hotel. 
But when I got to the entrance, I 
saw sometliing that made me whirl 
right around and dash hack to Flo- 
belle’s liou.se!” 

"What was it, sir?” cried Bob 
Wyezk. 

“A car with an Indiana license,” 
said the coach. “A Studebaker!” 

"Studebakers are made in South 
Bend!” exclaimed Bob Wyezk. "Was 
Notre Dame after the boy?” 

continued 
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THE COACH eonlinued 

The coach shook his head. ‘‘Could 
have been Purdue or Indiana," he 
said. ‘T didn’t wait to find out. I 
popped the question to Flobelle that 
very night. She accepted me and after 
she had signed what amounted to a 
letter of intent, I took her into my 
arms.” 

The coach buried his head in his 
hands. "Lordy,” he groaned, “what 
a woman!” 

Bob Wyczk jumped to his feet. 
“What about the marriage, sir? Did 
—did something happen to Flobelle?” 

The coach shook his head. “Some 
things, son,” he said slowly, “are 
just not fated to be. That’s my only 
explanation. The wedding never took 
place. I was forced to call the whole 
thing off.” 

“What happened, sir?” 

“What happened?” said Blenheim, 
his eyes filling. “Why, that fool kid 
of hers went squirrel-hunting next 
day and blew off three toes with his 
shotgun. His college football career 
was over before it began.” 

The coach brushed a hand across 
his eyes and got up and hitched up 
his pants. He bent down to arrange 
his trouser cuffs over his boots. He 
straightened up and picked up his 
ten-gallon hat and said, “Come on. 
Bob Wyczk, let's get out of here. I 
need air.” 

Young Bob Wyczk followed the old 
coach out of the basement office, up 
the flight of stairs and out onto the 
campus. They walked along the path 
in silence, students hurrying by them, 
Blenheim bowing and muttering, 
“Hello, hello, there,” althoughnobody 
spoke to him or even seemed to no- 
tice him— until an extremely thin 
boy in sweat shirt and chinos called 
out shrilly: “You gonna beat Wes- 
leyan, Coach?” Coach Blenheim 
waved a hand and called back, “No 
predictions, boy! But they’ll know 
they’ve been in a ball game!” 

The path led them away from the 
mainstream of students and soon 
they were alone. Hands thrust in his 
trouser pockets, Bob Wyczk walked 
with his head down, frowning, kick- 
ing at the leaves. Blenheim held his 
head high, taking deep breaths and 
exhaling with loud “a-a-ahs.” Sud- 
denly he stopped and pointed down 
the path. “There's our athletic field, 
son. Not much to look at, is it?” 

Bob Wyczk looked at the ivy- 
covered wall of the concrete stadium 
that consisted of two concrete stands. 


one on either side of the field. The 
ends were open, but there was obvi- 
ously space for temporary seats. 

“Seats 8,000,” said Blenheim. 
“But we could boost that to 12,000 
with bleachers at either end. So far, 
the need for that has not arisen. Our 
biggest crowd last season was just 
under 4,000. That was for the home- 
coming game.” He chuckled. “That 
stadium hasn’t been touched or im- 
proved since it was built in 1920.” He 
turned and looked at Bob Wyczk and 
his smile faded as he saw the young 
man’s troubled countenance. 

“Something eating you, boy?” said 
Blenheim. 

“Well, sir—” Bob Wyczk began. 

“Boogey!” 

“All right, Boogey!” cried Bob 
Wyczk, “I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing. I don't know if I want to be a 
coach after all.” 

“What!” exclaimed Blenheim, 
aghast. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to raise 
my voice,” said Bob Wyczk. “But 
really, Boogey, I didn’t know big- 
time coaching was like that. I didn’t 
know you had to do all those things.” 

“What things,” demanded Blen- 
heim, his face hardening. “You sound 
like I did something wrong!” 

W Ki.L.does itseem right, Boogey?” 

said Bob Wyzck. “Making it 
such a cold-blooded business? Culti- 
vating high school coaches you really 
don't care about? Making all those 
phony speeches? Posing as a well-read 
man when all you’ve read is Elbert 
Hubbard's Scrap Booki Turning foot- 
ball into a kind of Hollywood produc- 
tion with press agents and camera 
men and television and radio pro- 
grams? And deceiving people, passing 
your dentist friend off as a clergy- 
man? Promising to marry a woman 
just to recruit her son and then- 
then jilting her?” 

“The boy had lost his potential!” 
roared Blenheim. “Didn’t I make 
that clear?” 

Bob Wyczk shook his head. “I 
don’t know, Boogey,” he said, "I had 
it figured all wrong. I thought in 
terms of character building, in terms 
of a game that would teach a boy 
self-reliance, make him better able 
to deal with the problems he’d have 
to meet in later life.” 

“Listen to me, Bob Wyczk!” 
The younger man seemed not to 
hear him. He gazed off through the 
trees and went on: “I read a speech 
continued 
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about football and business that 
Coach Bryant made to the Houston 
Kiwanis Club. Mr. Bryant said a 
hoy could learn lessons on a football 
field that even his parents couldn’t 
teach him as well. It was one of the 
most beautiful things I ever read, 
Boogey.” 

Blenheim fell back as if he had 
been struck a blow. He smacked his 
forehead with the palm of his hand. 
"Bryant?” he cried. "hTxjanV." 

Bob Wyezk raised his head and 
looked at the old coach. 

“Boogey,” he said, “after all the 
things you’ve told me today, I don’t 
think I want to be a big-time coach 
ever. Boogey, I just don’t think it’s 
worth it.” 

Blenheim reached out and grabbed 
the young man’s shoulder. His face 
was livid, his square jaw jutting out, 
his eyes flashing. 

“Not worth it?” he demanded. 
“Not worth it? You come with me. 
ri! show you what it’s worth!” 

Bob Wyezk held back and Blen- 
heim dug his .strong fingers into his 
shoulder and almost pulled him along 
toward the entrance to the old sta- 
dium. He walked with great, strong 
strides through the gate, under the 
stands, out onto the green field 
of the gridiron. 

They stood together on the side- 
line and Blenheim, breathing hard, 
relaxed his grip on the younger man 
and waved his long arms around to 
encompass the stadium. 

“Not worth it, you said, boy?” he 
said. “Maybe this kind of football 
isn’t worth it. But did you ever stand 
on a football field with 100,000 peo- 
ple looking down on you? With the 
marching bands prancing out on the 
field and the little drum majorettes 
swirling their skirts and the cheer- 
leaders leaping and somersaulting 
down the sidelines?” 

Y ou talk about a Hollywood pro- 
duction? It’s bigger than that 
because it’s alive. You understand? 
It’s alive and it’s breathing and yell- 
ing and roaring and waving its flags 
and stamping its feet— 100,000 peo- 
ple, son, not slumping back in some 
pitch-black movie theater, but out in 
the open air, under the open sky, liv- 
ing and breathing and thrilling down 
to the marrow of their bones. They're 
young, every one of them, the oldest 
of them young for this moment— 
their own little private concerns lost 
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in the creation of this big over-all 
character— the crowd, the football 
crowd, a phenomenon, unique, drawn 
together out of 100,000 lives that 
haven’t another blessed thing in com- 
mon but this game— this football 
game!” 

Blenheim thrust a finger toward 
the sky. ‘‘Look up there! Television 
cameras looking down, radio broad- 
casters screaming into their mikes, 
two, three, four hundred reporters 
banging away at their typewriters, 
the teletypes going a mile a minute, 
the president of the university sit- 
ting in his own private booth with 
the refrigerator and the electric heat- 
er in it, waving his arm down to you, 
the coach, hoping you'll wave back 
so’s he can turn and say to the gov- 
ernor of the state next to him, 
‘There’s Boogey Man Blenheim down 
there in the cowboy hat, a remarka- 
ble character.’” 

Blenheim crouched and pointed 
dramatically across the field. “Down 
in the business office, they’re starting 
to count up the take. A hundred 
thousand people at $5 a head. How 
much is it? It’s a half a million dol- 
lars, boy! That’s your gate. That’s 
what comes in at the box office. A 
hundred thousand admissions— paid. 
Do you realize something, son? One 
of these Saturdays at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan or Columbus, Ohio they’ll 
play to more people than Greeley 
University will play to in all its games 
for six or seven years! Can you get 
it, can you comprehend it? Do you 
grasp the scope and size of it?” 

B LENHiii.M straightened up and 
drew the back of his hand across 
his mouth: “Hollywood production, 
you say? It’s an interesting thought. 
Now let me ask you something. If 
Mr. Sam Goldwyn or Mr. Cecil B. 
DeMille were putting on a show for 
half a million-dollar gate, how would 
they cast the production? Would 
they say to some flunky, ‘Go out and 
get me a blonde-haired girl and a 
black-haired fellow to play the big 
parts’? Or would they go out and 
scour the world for the best talent 
they could get their hands on?” 

He looked around the field and 
then pointed to the stands again. 

“It’s your show, it’s your produc- 
tion and you've gotten the best boys 
you could to play this football game. 
You’ve slapped backs and you’ve cut 
corners and you’ve made the corny 
speeches and you’ve lied to a red- 
continued 
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headed woman. But nobody up there 
knows about that. All they see is the 
big show you’ve given them, a show 
that’ll take them out of themselves 
for a Saturday afternoon. Where else 
could you assemble all those people 
under these kind of auspices? Where 
would all those people be, what would 
they be fussing and fighting and grip- 
ing about if it weren’t for your show? 
Because it is your show, son, if you’re 
the coach. You’ve pulled it all to- 
gether. You’re the Sam Goldwyn, the 
Cecil B. DeMille of this production, 
you're the impresario and there you 
are down on the field where they can 
spot you from anywhere in the sta- 
dium because you’re smart enough to 
wear a ten-gallon hat!” 

The old coach swept off the big hat 
and held it high over his head, turn- 
ing this way and that, smiling broad- 
ly and wav'ing as if he were acknowl- 
edging the cheers of a big crowd. 

B ut then suddenly, realizing what 
he was doing, he dropped his 
arms and put his hat back on, his 
face reddening in embarrassment. 
Young Bob Wyezk looked around 
the field, pretending not to notice, 
Blenheim coughed and cleared his 
throat. “Bob Wyezk,” he said gruff- 
ly, "a coach doesn’t have to hit the 
big time. Wherever he is, if he’s got 
tenure, I mean to say if he's teaching 
maybe English or history on the side, 
why, he can make out all right- 
hold his job and maybe do what you 
said, build a little character here and 
there.” 

Bob Wyezk stared at the ground 
for a moment and then looked up at 
the old Boogey Man and smiled. “I 
could go for that,” he said. 

Blenheim grinned back at him. 
“Son,” he said, “do you ever take 
a glass of beer?” 

Bob Wyezk nodded. 

“Good,” said Blenheim. “There’s 
a little place down the road. We 
ought to stop all this gab and get 
working on some formations for that 
team of yours. Who was it said, 'He 
is not only idle who does nothing, 
but he is Idle who might be better 
employed’?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bob Wyezk 
as they started out of the stadium. 

“Well, son,” said Coach Horace 
Jasper (Boogey Man) Blenheim, “for 
your information, it was Socrates. 
You’ll find it in Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book.” end 
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The readers 
take over 


THE ENJOYMENT OP UASBUALL HAS I3EEN 
INCREASED BY THE RICH LITERATURE 
WHICH IT HAS HELPED TO CREATE OVER 
THE YEARS. DURING THE CURRENT SEA- 
SON WE HAVE BEEN TREATED TO SEVERAL 
SUPERB SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PIECES: IN 
APRIL IT WAS THE STATE OF BASEBALL, 
THEN AN ITEM ON BALTIMORE’S ALL-STAR 
CAME, FOLLOWED BY THE STORY ON THE 
YANKEEIS AT THE SEASON’S END. NOW 
THESE HAVE BEEN CAPPED OFF WITH A 
SPECIMEN OF SPORTSWRITING AT ITS 
BEST: "ONCE AGAIN, WITH FEELING” IS A 
DELIGHTFUL TREATMENT OF OCTOBER’S 
BIG SPECTACLE. MOVE OVER LARDNER, 
RICE, GALLICO, DALEY, MENKE AND COM- 
PANY--YOU HAVE A NEW COMRADE— ONE 
ROBERT CREAMER. 

HERBERT R. O’CONNOR JR. 

BALTI.MORE 

SPORTS ALL 

Sir.'!: 

Wanted to let you know how much I 
enjoyed your World Series edition (SI, 
Sept. 29). It’s fun having such a wide va- 
riety of subjects to read aloud to my fam- 
ily! Would like to meet the writers of 
Events & Discoveries — what a wonder- 
ful sense of humor they have! 

Also, hats off to the H. V. Kaltenborns 
for being .such good sports! 

Eleanor T. Gustafson 

Hampton, Va. 

AMERICA’S CUP: YOU ARE THERE 

Sirs: 

CongralulationsioSPORTS Illustrated 
and Carfeton Mitchell for the outstand- 
ing and up-to-the-minute coverage of the 
America's Cup clas.sic. It was almost un- 
believable to tune in for radio coverage of 
the third race, while reading in a maga- 
zine the account of the first race together 
with the detail of the second attempt — 
particularly when being geographically 
po.sitioned 3,500 miles from the scene of 
action. However, that was the situation 
as both Sports Illustrated and Colum- 
bia led the way. 

Thanks for fine coverage, and for the 
reproductions from the lens of Richard 
Meek. May I, as an enthusiastic Cana- 
dian, wi-sh for the day when Canada too 
might join the challenge. 

James A. McVie 

Victoria, B.C. 

AMERICA’S CUP: SOUVENIR 

Sirs: 

The America’s Cup is retained and, 
with it, a .superb job on your part in 
corili'riued 
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covering the races and the preparations. 
Mr. Mitchell, in addition to being a fine 
yachtsman, provided us with lucid cover- 
age of the event. My congratulations to 
him and to your staff for the consistently 
good reporting. 

In an early issue this year, March 17, 
you publi.shed pictures of models of the 
yachts used for tank testing. Do you know 
where I might obtain sufficient informa- 
tion on hull and mast dimensions to con- 
struct a reasonable sailing model, approx- 
imately two-three feet in length, of one 
of the .American boats? 

Milton H. Cole.man 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 

• Cross-sectional lines of the 12- 
meter boats designed by Sparkman 
& Stephens have never been released, 
but Mr. Coleman might make a start 
with the side view [see below) given 
in Sports Ii-lustrated, Sept. 9, 
1957.-ED. 
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FOOTBALL; HAMLET'S GHOST 

Sirs: 

Expert opinions on the new football 
conversion rule were fine, but the most 
titillating and incLsive comment on this 
subject that we have seen or heard any- 
where is the "Coach Hamlet” cartoon 
(SI, Sept. 29). Wouldn’t the late Herman 
Hickman have chuckled? 

Lorry Mason 

Saull Stc. Marie, Mich. 


FOOTBALL ISSUE: 

THE SCORE ON NORA JOHNSON 

Sirs: 

Nora Johnson’s wonderful article on 
why women need football [Girls! It's 
Goal to Go!, SI, Sept. 22) de-serves some 
sort of award. I’m sending a copy to my 
sister-in-law, who first informed me of 
these truths. 

Eugene T. Rossides 
Washington, D.C. 
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Sirs: 

I know exactly how she feels. Football 
games to me have always meant strategy, 
planned weeks in advance, on how to get 
a.sked to the game in order to get to the 
parties, what to wear and who else is 
going and how to keep your hair curled 
in the rain or snow. 

The best part of football games are the 
pregame picnic; half time, when you can 
find your nonfootball friends— if you're 
lucky; and even the second half is bear- 
able because you know the end must be 
nearing! 

Mrs. William Bayne Jr. 
Glen Cove. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Miss Nora Johnson is obviously a bet- 
ter observer of football fans than of foot- 
ball players. 

Amherst’s home game record during 
Miss Johnson’s college career was 9-5-2. 
Amherst, furthermore, was undefeated in 
1953, Miss Johnson’s senior year at 
Smith. Miss John.son, I know, confesses 
that she didn’t understand the game, 
but she should have known what the 
score was. 

Peter Schrag 

Amher.st, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The article by the eastern-educated 
.Nora Johmson was one of the most asinine 
I’vo ever read. She claimed women are 
always taken to games ana it was ex- 
tremely doubtful if they would go to 
them otherwise. She also said a woman 
sees the game pleasantly diffused through 
the eyes of the man with her. 

Out here in Berkeley, college girls have 
been going to games without men for dec- 
ades and they didn’t lack for boy friends. 

I’ve gone by myself often and, though 
it may be unthinkable to Miss Johnson, 
a few of us women understand the game 
as well as the average man. 

E. MORRISETT 

Berkeley, Calif. 

FOOTBALL ISSUE: LOOK, NO HANDS 

Sirs: 

Nora Johnson's article alone is worth 
the price of a year’s subscription, but 
where, oh where is Goren? How could you 
do that to meC 

Jero.me Sckeubr 

Brookline, Mass. 

• An ardent fan, Goren sat the hand 
out so as to get hep to the new foot- 
ball season. — ED. 

FOOTBALL ISSUE: HEAD COUNT 

Sirs: 

In case the question ever comes up, 
there are 716 complete football players in 
Roy Doty’s football map of the U.S. I 
think there may also be some spare parts 
kicking around, but there are at least 
enough for 65 teams and a water boy. I 
didn't count any of the sectional maps. 
After all, you can carry this nonsense 
too far. 

W. R. Graham 

Houston 





OLD SMUGGLER. Light in body — delicate in flavour — and developed 
with patience and scruple. Old Smuggler is truly the “Fashionable 
Scotch.” Ask for it by name next time. You will be richly rewarded. 
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Spiced 

Cherry Heering 
Preserves 


The Ciu-rry Ilcerint; family, famed 
for liqueur, is making a rare and 
gloridus jn eserve for us. 

In bu,sine.ss. since the 1700’.s, these 
folks really know their cherries. 

Theirs are huge and heart-shaped 
monsters. . .glossy black as the pat- 
ent Icatlier pumps in which we 
once caracoled in society’s e.xclu- 
sivc cotillions. 

The flesh of these cherries is firm 
and luscious in llavor. 

And while we do not like to alarm 
mothers in Southern states, truth 
compels us to admit that there is a 
minuscule anmiint ofeherry liqueur 
— a mere dewdrop — in this preserve 
of royal lineage. 


P. s. Should your 
lofttl stores mU carry 
Gourmet /•oods' drli- 
cades, u rtle ui. We'll 
fell you “where" by re- 
turn post. 


GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

White New York 



Pat on the Back 


Bill Kobrin 



RICHARD BURDGE 


‘It’s better than television’ 


I.,eaning on the roll-bar of his one- 
cylinder Continental modified-B Casa 
de Cadillac Special, Dickie Burtige 
of Panorama City, Calif., lead-footed 
veteran of a thousand tight corners, 
holder of nine track records, winner 
of more than 200 trophies, should by 
rights be receiving a victory buss from 
an ll-year-old Miss Quarter-midget. 
However, in quarter-midget racing 
circles this is considered .sissy stuff, al- 
though Dickie's sister Lynelte fre- 
quently hands out the trophies to the 
tired but happy winner. In fact, as in 
all drivers’ families, Dickie’s relations 
crowd up the act and have a wonder- 
ful time at it. 

The sport of quarter-midget car 


racing started in California about four 
years ago for boys and girls from 4 to 
15. Since then hundreds of parent- 
sponsored tracks have appeared and 
thousands of fathers like Jim Burdge 
have tasted the heady pleasure of 
tuning the sleek little racers and man- 
aging their offspring through Satur- 
day competitions. Dickie’s mother at 
first was appalled at the cars’ Uo-mph 
potential, but now that she has come 
to feel that they are arguably safer 
than bicycles she and Dickie’s broth- 
er Jimmy help around track and pit 
when Dickie races. Dickie himself be- 
stows the ultimate teen-age accolade: 
“It’s better than television. You’ve 
got to be on the alert all the time.” 
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OLD CROW 


M.mtKY SiBAJnuT 
ROI HBOS WlllHKLY 




America’s Favorite Bourbon 


Distinguished men ol America’s past— authors, statesmen, 

generals-knew and prized Old Crow. Today, it is America’s 
favorite bourbon. Though you may pay a bit extra, you will 

find light, mild 86 Proof Old Crow an extraordinary bourbon— 
the finest Kentucky bourbon ever put into glass! 




r/?/// /// 




A MKKTE?i'« IiET>VKK>* <}EXS. XATIIAA' 14. FORKKHT AND UAHIL. DUKE 

After reminiscences of hoio Gen. Forrest “got there first icith the most’'a fitting toast mould 
be a drink of Old Croto-the tohishey Dube called “the most famous eoer made in Kentucky.” 


lAGHT • MILD 86 PROOF 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT. KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO- 




Lights for months! 


Adjustable flame! 


Fuels in seconds! 


RONS 



NEW! 

Lights for months on 
one butane fueling! 
t-’ill it — forget ill AnO, 
just 01^ Ronson Multi- 
Fill tube can give you 
enough Butron fuel for 
more than a year of 
lights! AOd fuel anytime 
- no need to wait until 
lighter is emptyl 



NEW! 

Fingertip flame con- 
trol! Flame is easily ad- 
justable to any height to 
suit needs of cigarette, 
pipe and cigar smokers. 
No coins or special tools 
required to raise or 
lower the clean-burning, 
wickless flame! 



NEW! 

Fuels in seconds! Ron- 
son's patented Butron 
fuel-iniectlon system 
fuels Varaflame Lighter 
instantly, without disas- 
sembling the lighter. 
Unique one-piece design 
Insures leak-proof, fool- 
proof performance! 



See Varafiame - (he world's Rrst racket-power lighter - at your Ronson dealer. 

- ...... .. “• ,. . FnEE! Write to Ronson Corp.. 

Fully guafa^lMd_ With a full years free service policy! j Ron,on Road.woodbridge. 

N. J. for free illustrated tolder 
on Ronson's new Bulron Pocket 

maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers and Table lighters. 







